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ABSTRACT x . 

An in-depth study of teacher centers in Alaska, 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho, anid Washington was conducted. The purpose of 
*he study was to document similarities and differences in* approaches, 
development , successes, and failures and to share collective 
erxp^rlences. This book is divided into three sections. The first 
sec*^^^^^ presents descriptive material on each of th'e eight centers 
studied. V^hese descriplfionSi provide an overview of the geographical 
features of the areav the- community, the rationale for esta^blishing a^ 
teacher center, planniT^ig and development procedures, funding,, 
ora^inization, governance, and activities. The second section exa^mines 
^he basic themes that appear to characterize the growth of the 
centers. These themes are classified into the categories of j 
t>hilosophical, institutional, and programmati'c. The third section, 1 / 
"Issues: A Commentary," presents several essays, by teacher center / * 
s':aff on common gues^ons and concerns. Comments are given on the .iJ 
issues of needs assesb^ent, evaluation, policy board inservice, and 
the role of state depart-ments of education. (JD) ' / 
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INTRODUCTION 

DISCOVERING TEACHER CENTERS attempts to document the first year of , the North- 
west Cluster's search for an creation of a more effective inservice institu- 
tion. The year began with the high expectations associated with every ideal- 
'-ized adventure. - TWe year began also in fear, 'the fear of faiJure associated 
with every risky enl^erprise. We think we can safely say that all eight of the ' 
projects have not only survived the initial rites of passage but have evolved 
•to a level of fnatiirity which should ultimately enable them to achieve the 
objectives listed in their original project proposals. 

•Romantic idealism and exaggerated fear have been leavened by experience. Easy 
rhetoric has been replaced by excessively long workdays. As te^icher centers 
have taken form, in concept and actual' presence, trust, cooperation, and wisdom 
have increased. TH'e. second year will see "veterans" more effectively operating 
teacher penter sponsored inservice. 

Documentation has been a rewarding but difficult experience for the Northwest 
Cluster of projects. While intended as a facilitating vehicle, documentation, 
was initially viewed as a form of evaluation. Innocent of federal bureaucracy, 
nfany of the"participants feared the apparent intrusion of outside voyeurs in 
v<hat were conceived as locally developed and locally controlled projects. This 
apprejiension dissolved as cluster meetings and newsletter's created a t'ommunica- 
tion 1;oundation on which trust and sharing could be constructed. As a result 
.the function "of documentation has been agreed to, namely to learn from our 
collective experience. In practice this means that we have agreed to describe 
what each of the projects i^ doing. Such descripticJti is meant to encompass all 
activities, be they political or educational, success or failure. Coupled .with 
the descriptive task is the "making sense of it all" task. This dimension has 
required t^at we invest time and energy in trying to explain WHY activities 
take place in each project, assess the value of those activities and use such 
an analysis as one data base for project improvement. But this book emanates 
from a larger documentation function, also agreed to by the cluster members,' 
and that, is the need for documentation to serve the collective needs of the 
Northwest projects. We believe that while our projects may be different, by 
design, they are also similar. W? share in common ultimate purposes, dreams, 
activities and types of clients. We can and should learn from each other. 
Hence we agree to share the results of the individual project documentation 
acti viti es, ' engage in common documentation activities and be visited by one' 
documentor in common. This book, DISCOVERING TEACHER CENTERS: THE NORTHWESt 
PASSAGE, is the result of that sharing, our first attempt at collective 
meaning-making. ^ 

The results of this documentation have been revealing. We share much in 
cormon. There are sw^cesses^ and failures; There are trends. There are 
questions raised, but which remain unanswered. We attempt to address each of 
these in this book. In essence, then, this book is a recording of our own 
history. It is our first attempt to discover who we are while we engage in the ' 
process of inservice. 

The book is divided into three sections. Section I, "A Survey of Teacher 
Centers in the Northwest," present descriptive material on each of the- centers, a 
This descriptive material is important becausey^'t forms the basis of what we 
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have called the "ecJjlogy" of tciacher centers. By this we moan that the nature 
of /each center is greatly influenced by its cultural and geographic surround- 
ings. Many 'Of the differences among the Centers may be explaine'd liy such 
ecQlogical ^ta.^ The second section, "Trends tn the Development of Teacher 
Centers," suggests basic themes that appear ^o characterize the growth, of 
centers over the year. These themes we classify into the categories of philo- 
sophical, institutional, and progranmatic. Bqth sections."! and II arq based on 
documentation reports submitted by centjers during the yean and on interviews 
conducted at each site during April and May. The third section, "Issues: 
Comm^tary," represents a sampling of questions and cbncerns ,with which we are 
all' • gi^appl ing. Several -cluster members have ^volunteered to comment pn the 
issues of needs assessment, evaluation, policy board inservice and the role of 
state'' departments. The section is introducted b^ Jack' Turner, director of the 
B.E.S.T. Center, who muses about the finite and the infinite in organizational 
and professional life. The purpose of this section is to continue the dialogue 
begun in our cluster newsletters. * 
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SKCTION l! ' A.SUIWKY Or TJiACHtR CtmCUS IN TflK NOUTIIWLST 

Thjs section Is an introduction to edch of tho centers in thv Northwest. It 
orrors a description of settings, goals, progrcuiis, and concerns of the various 
sites, 

A iiidi) indicating the location of the centers appears on the followlnq nane, 
grants cluster is divided equally between planning and operational 

The Centers . . . ' 

[ 

1.' Northwest Arctic Teacher Center / 

Northwest Arctic- School District 

PO Box 51 . , ^ 

Kotzebue, Alaska 99752 ' ^ ^ * 

Phone (907) 442-3472 

Oireetor: Ooris Brock 

The Northwest Arctic Teacher Center serves Just one school district but it is 
a district which spans 36.000 miles and eleven communities. Most of the area 
within the d^istrict is north of the Arctic Circle. The region encompasses the ^ 
Kobuk, Noatak and Selawick Rivers, which flow into Kotzebue sound. About 5.000 
people live in the area., in towns ranging in size from 2,500 (Kotzebue) to 
fewer than 60 (Kobuk)ir Approximately 85 percent of the population are Inupiaq 
or Eskimo. \ ^ m» 

There are no highways or railroads connecting the communities. Airplanes are 
by far the most common mod^ of ' transportation and supply. Ouring the three 
sunmer months, boats and barges operate, but ^or the rest of the year the 
region i s iicebound. 

Slbnif leant ly, each of the individual villages in the regioa supports its own 
K-12 comprehensive school. Many of these schools are new and include, often 
tO" the first time in a village, complete high school programs. The addition 
of a high school component In many villages is in part a response to a 1976 
court ruling which held that village children must be educated in their'own 
cortmunities, through high school, if they so wish. Even in the "bush " stu- 
der)ts are offered a wide range of programs. 



Thei teacher center was established in response to the expressed needs of 
tea^qhers for: (1) a more comprehensive orientation'^fop- new faculty to the 
special rigors of teaching in the region; (2) increased communication with 
fe jow teachers throughout the district; (3) the development of currijculum 
guidelines; and (4) help in teaching the Inupiaq culture and basic and voca- 
tional sk.ills. The teacher center, which is guided by a steering committee of 
sev^n members, has developd plans to address each of these needs. Ouring 
1978-79, the center helped promote teacher involvement in the construction of 
currjiculum guideline^ for each grade and course and sponsored a three day 
1nse)rvice education program in Anchorage. (The center held the program in 
Anchorage in order to minimize the costs of trainers and hotels and to allow 
an opportunity for teachers and aides to participate in the State Teachers 
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Operational Grants 

1. Northwest Arctic Teacher Center, Kotzebue, Alaska 

2. Teacher Center for Gallatin County, Bozemarr, Montana 

3. B.E.S.T. Center (Bethel, Eugene, Springfield), Eugene, Oregon 

4. Southeast Idaho Teacher Center Consortium, Twin Falls, Idaho 



Planning Grants 

5. Western Montana Teacher Center, Missoula, Moptana ' 

6. Spokane Tecicher Center, Spokane, Washington 

7. Palouse Consortium Teacher Center, Colfax, Washington 

8. Cowlitz Teacher Center, Kelso, Washington 
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nl^ic" »' «i»*'toly .fior tim Innorvlco prcMirmii.) WorkrJ.M^" worH^^^ 

such i^s; (l«vt)lnpl(Mj cross-ciMturMi iinlls ami courtios, Intmislvti DUtar 'lannii- 

^m^'ii'MT i T"'" ^" !"'»'^*'^' 'J^^^' tu<>chlnu Arctic aurvlvdl, <tml 

Sim hl()h school uniurain doyoloviuunt. In (HmuumI, tho con-tor Im5 focusot! 
-strtff (lovolopiiiont Insorvlcft pro()r« within tho cIlMirlcl, nml hds funcKomul 
rts, a cloarln()h()*i5o throiKjh which lodchor^i uhd oUlos uxpross thoir noo(U. 

Srtllont (Ktlvltlos «iM(l ohjoctlvon rohitod to st.iff dovo loiHiiont \)Umiu\ for noxt 
yocir* 1 nciudo: ' 

'^M^'l^A .wJ4<i !5.Luc/»A!<>MU <''fi: August 1<)/<J 

1. Introduce now toochurs to thoir collotujuos around tho 

district iind tho iinh|uo conditions of teaching In 

Northwest Aloskd, help to tillevlato culture shock and 
^ reduce Insecurity. ' 

, Introduce I ns truct I ond 1 progrdms deverbped by todchors 

durlncj the lf)/fj-/9 school year. 

° 3. Fcimlllarizo d 1 1 Instructional staff with the currlcular 
resources and support staff In the district. 

4. Provide direct training In priority areas. 

5. Facilitate sharing of exce 1 1 ent ' teach I ng t;^chnlques ) 
among experienced rural tethers. ^ • J 

On -Slte Assistanc e . ^ 

1. Serve as a "Hot L [ne for Help" to teachers and aides. 

2. Reinforce training In the context of. the school site. 

3. Meet specific Individual problems with specific site- 
related solutions. ^ 

4. Reinforce the relationship of Isolated village schools 
with the district as a whole. 

^ District Wide Instructional Caucuses 

1. - Provide opportunities for small groups of grade-alike or 

3ubject-alike teachers to meet, discuss mutual concerns 
share ideas, mefhods and materials. 

2. Decrease professional isolation of teachers and aides in 
smal 1 school s. 



^Excerpted from the center's continuation grant. 
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<^»MMMln<l^i)^>n with Stihool In^^jrvlctj » 

I. Annlst ^iirhooh In iilrtnnlnu for inbui'vlco, / 

Assist Hchoolii In r.omiut.t. lug In^urvlco, 

:i. IMm)vI(I« opportunl t Ion for tiutchor^i dt, onu t^iuru) 
lUHmfIt from InsorvUju (irofirains othur hir.o^. 

I. I^'ovldo opportunltltm for turtchors <intr rthloti t.o )0()rn 
from obsurvlny promising prrtctl<x«!i or valldatoil pnxjr ■ ■ 
,\\\ othor schools. 
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2. Provide opportunltlus for toiichurs dnd aides ,to tnwol 
to their subjtu;t iiiuotlnus in the st<it« whdro It Is 
not proctlcrtl to lncorpor<4i.' l-h»j subject In district 
programs. ' ^ 

Members of the steering coiiinlttoo of the center oxpnissed two fundiiiiientrtl 
concerns. - One w<is that people unfamiliar with t)»o region would not properly 

/ understand the constraints that the conlor operated under. Coiiiminlcatlon and 
transportation wlthln^t.he cfj^strict are extremely difficult during much of the 
year. Phone service betWfcenWi llages is f.requent ly out, and airplane schedules 
are far from dependable. Simply to convene an area-wide meeting is^xjuite an 
undertaking. In order for the steering committee members in Deeri.ng and 
Shungnak to attend committee meetings, for example,- each has to endure at least 
an hour plane trip (Munz Northern *Ai rfi nes departs from thestJ- vi llages Just 
once ^ day) and mi>st plart on spending the night in Kotzebue. The one hotel 
in Kotzebue charges $50 + a night. The cost of holding steering committee 

'^-ino^ings throughout: the year, then, may run over" $1,500. Expenses for the 
district -wide educational f^ir and for outside consultants are much higher than 
in other areas o^ the country. 

A second concern is the high teacher turnover in the^dlstrict. Fully one-' 
third of the faculty must be replacjed annually. Witji 'such dramati\changes 
in staff it Is tough to develop the area-wide sense of community that many 
teachers apparently wiss. It is ho^ed that the center's commitment to a 
systematic initiation of new teachers and an expanded support system will help 
reduce this problem. 

2. The Teacher Center for Gallatin Cotjnty 
•615 South Sixteenth Street 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 
Phone (406) 587-81.81 

Director: Linda Bardonner 

Gallatin County is a rural area. The city of Bozeman contains only 22,000 
people yet is by far the largest population center in the region. Schools such 
as Ophir Elementary are 40 miles from the nearest town. During the winter, 
county roads, like Flathead Pass, are often Impassable, and teachers are apt to 
take pefuge In "teacherages" on school nights. A stable Is maintained at the 
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one-room Malmborg school, ^or horse and'pony are cominon means of transportation, 
in the most isolated afeas, students must board at school, or suffer a three 
hour commute each day, if the snow permits travel at all. A nineteenth century 
commejitator once observed in reference at Gallatin County: "Middling people do 
not. live in^these regions." From this standpoint, not much has changed in a 
hundred yea»*^. 

Although^' fthe' teacher center does serve teachers in the city of Bozeman its 
frrst priority ^s to meet the needs of those in the more remote areas of the • 
county. Rural schools have clear and compelling needs in southwestern Montana, 
tew^of these schools have adequate audiovisual eqi/^pment, for example. Most 
lack .film projectors, overheads, opaque projectors, tape recorders, thermofax 
. Oj^.a? photocopier. That the need -for equipfiient is. acute seems beyond question. 
Teachers literally clamor for it. • ^ ^ 

The Gallatin County teacher center is a resource treasure. The workroom 
contains two laminators, a ditto an4 thermofax machine, record player IBM 
selectric tfJ^pewrUer. opaque and overhead projectors, folders cardboard a 
variety of papers, magic markers, weaving materiall and so on. The data' on 
center use which the ?taff maintains indicates thad hundreds of teachers have 
availed themselves of the center's riches. And tekher testimonials suggest 
^ha| the center has become an indispensable aid in culWulum construction and 
preserjta't ion. 

In addition to'equ i pment . the'center offers information retrieva^l services (the 
staff an CRIC searches 'fOr.^a teacher. study group in t he Ga 1 1 at i n Gateway school 
concerning student evaluation^ and report cards, for example), a collection of 
curreat . text5 and teaching aids, and a film library. HncU^rdonner the 
Director, or Sally RicTiter. the full-time cffemon strati on teacher^ personally 
take center resources to rural schools at the periphery of the county. west 
Yellowstone, for example, is 90 miles from Bpzeman ansT relies on the center's 
- extension agents" for new materials and ideas. 

A key function of the center is to furnish a meeting and sharing place for 
teachers. If teachers in 1 argie systems/* are insulated from each other -by the 
indWidualistic culture of the school and the cellular structure of its learn- 
ing environment, teachers in rural areas are insulated from each other by sheer 
geographic distance. In a one room school, there simply are no otjher adults 
It is common for teachers in the outlying sections of Bozeman to stop by the 
center a couple of times a week to see what their teaching brethren are up to 
and chat about the day's events. New teachers especially tend to rely on {he 
center to meet other teachers at the same grade level and to test ideas. Among 
many educatQ^i^ in the Gallatin Valley, the center promotes a sense of profes- 
sional fell ow'sti i p . 

The center also has sponsored numerous workshops, led by teachers Ui^mselves or 
by faculty at Montana State University. (The university has been ff&jtible in ^ 
granting credit to nont rad i t iona 1 inservice programs.) There have been vJbrlc^ 
shops in lettering, creating learning centers, using the Great Books program 
music in education, and eclipse watching. A particularly popular, and ongoing 
service is that provided by Judy Tallichet. the center's artist in residence' 
Judy conducts inservice art education throughout the schools in the county by 
leading actual art lessons in the teacher's class. The center is not just a 
place, but a deliverer of innovative inservice. 
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More elementary teachers participate in center activities than do secondary 
teachers. Several overtures towards the high sclrools have, however, been made. 
■Perhaps t^^ej most s'alient is the center's sponsorship af 23 secondary teachers* 
participation in Montana State University's "Thomas Alva Edison Institute." 
This is a highly respected science and technology inservice which many teachers 
could not afford to attend in the past. The cepter paid their transportation 
and released time costs. J3n a more day to day level, the center ii as filled 
requests for tapes of literary works, radio tapes, laboratory requipment, 
Spanish and French tapes, and various curriculum materials. A workshop for 
secondary home economi c teachers in the cOunty reached an aud ience of 17 . 
Other workshops are in the incubation stage. 

i 

Serj/ing the rural areas in the county presents formidable technical problems. 
To disseminate materials and programs to schools as far as 140 miles apart-- 
miles that are rough going from October to May (as late as April 18, the 
Bozeman region was battling with heavy snows)--requ ires a flexible and robust 
delivery system. The center staff, which includes a full-time office manager/ 
media specialist, Barbara Loomis, exploits existing communication resources 
whenever possible. In the winter, Linda loads her t|;uck with hay bales and 
\ sets out for the hinterlands herself. In the grant proposal for 1979-80, the 
Staff has requested a van to reach the rural areas more effectively. 

The center h^s seen its mi ss ion pr i nci pal ly in terms of servi ng the i solated 
school s i n th.e va 1 ley . wh1 ch up unt i 1 this t ime have recei ved vi rt ual ly no 
inservlCQ. Plans for coordinating inservice with the Bozeman school system and 
therejiy enlarging its urban teacher cliente^le are underway. 

The center is governed by a policy board consisting of eight teachers, four 
administrators, and one representative from the university. 

3. Bethel -E ugene-Spri ngf i e1d Teacher Center (B.E.S.T.) 

North Eugene High School 
200 Si Iver Lane 

Eugene, Oregon 97404 < 
Phone (503) 687-3678 , ? 

Director Jack Turner 

Bethel -Eugene-Spri ngf iel d is an urban area in Oregon's Willamette Valley. The 
center's service area ranges over three separate school districts and includes 
almost 3,000 educators and over 60 buildings. 

The B.E.S.T. Center's approach to developing inservice is based large"f^ on the 
agricultural extension agent model. Characteristics of this model are that the 
response time to an expressed client need is short, that consultation is done 
on an infjprmal and individual basis and that the life span of any consultation 
is negotiable by both the person V ask i ng for help and the person offering 
it. Guided by this conception, the center seeks to link teachers with the 
resources, programs, and personnel which bear directly on their individual 
requests. The center's pattern of response is differentiated and adaptive, for 
no fixed formula could satisfy the diversity of teacher needs. 

It should be noted that the B.E.S.T. Center does have specific focus areas that 
1 imi t the range of requests it fu 1 f H 1 s. These focus areas are ( 1 ) g1 fted 
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and able, (2)' niainstreanii ng , (3) middle school, and (4) reading instructiony 
Of the dozens of teacher requests that the center has received, many hav^fe 
fallen clearly outside the focus areas. .And a significant number of requesfs 
have been diffitult to classify definitively as either within or outside the 
focus areas. The center staff and policy board are in the process of develop-^ 
ing sharper criteria for judgii^ the appropriateness of teacher requests/ 

Although the center's primary comniitnient is to provide timely, "custont made" 
responses to individual teacher requests, it has not lost sight of the poten- 
tial of large group presentations, study/discussion groups, and other -more 
Structured and standardized formats. Such formats involve large numbers of 
people and create , an important source of visibility for the center. J/ 

The center staff, which consists of an inservice assistant, Cathy Met'hod , as 
well as the director, publishes a monthly inservice digest. The digest* is in 
table form and indicates the requestee, the date of the request, the needs 
expressed, the response or respondent, the current status of the request, and 
the response cost. In the May 9 digest one finds, for example, a teacher's 
request t6 learn more about developing a course for junior high gifted students 
and about gifted testing. The center put the teacher in touch wit|;i a fellow 
teacher at a neighboring junior high whose specialty was the gifted. in 
addition, ■ the center furnished the teacher with an ERIC. search on gifted 
tests. Another request concerned ma i nstreami ng awareness. The center iden- 
tified •a successful ma i nstreami ng program with in the service area and paid for 
a Sub to enable the teacher to observe it. The center also collected a set of 
slide/tape productions which explained the implications of PL 94-142. The May 
digest reveals that a score of individual requests were fulfilled in similar 
fashion during the four week period. 

Perhaps the most dramatic form of inservice that the center designed was 
"Project Day," which gave teachers in the three cooperating districts a chance 
to spend a day away from teach i ng in order to i n vest i gate projects or pi an 
programs of special interest to them. B.E.S.T. Center funded 100 substitutes, 
divided proportionately among the three districts and the private \chool s in 
the area. Enthusiasm for Project Day was high. Participants engaged In such 
pursuits as observing an LDII class at Eugene Hearing and Speech Center, 
visiting the ESD to research curriculum materials for the gifted, working on 
plans for a basic -language skill resource manual, and developing vocabulary 
cards and comprehension questions for Holt Reading Levels I. As part of each 
participant's contract for Project Day there was a requirement to contribute to 
the center's Resource Information Bank anything the teacher learned that day 
that' might be useful t.o other teachers. 

For tht summer B.L.S.r. is planning a series of teacher designed workshops and 
is offering minigrants to teachers for educational research and development. 

At the time of this writing approximately 300 teachers, or 10 percent of 
the educators in the three districts, have participated in center sponsored 
act 1 V i t ies . 

In providing for this inservice. the center staff has had to spend a great deal 
of time in meetings wUh the administrators of the three cooperating districts. 
Not only does each district maintain distinct regulations regarding use of 
substitute teachers and buildings, etc.. but each hasMts own tradition of 



inservice and its own focus for §taff ^ev&lopment. . For example, all three 
di stricts support their 'own gifted programs. -There^ a^e at least 30 adminis- 
trators who rtiust be considered when planning laf^\ scale center projects. 
Fortunately, administratorship each of the school sy^ems have^been cooperative 
and encouraging. The task of relating creatively tQ xhe many different regula- 
tions, schedules, and orientations has nonetheless*' been exacting and time 
consumi ng. » 

The center is governed by a 1 /-member policy board. Eleven of the members ^are 
teachers from the three districts and the private schools. The other six 
members represent the administrators of the public school districts, the 
Uni versi ty of Oregon Col lege of E ducat ion, L ane Community Col lege and the 
c<^fiikinity. 

As reported in the February documentation summary, the policy board recognized 
early in the year th^t the large size of the Board membership required members 
to communicate in a different v/ay than is possible wit^^. small informal board. 
There was consensus that communication patterns and expectations needed to be 
cl ari f ied in order t o promote effect i ve pol i cy mak iTrg. With the aid of a 
consultant in qrganizat ional development, who worked with the board and staff 
from January through May , the board has become a cohes i ve unit. Many board 
members reveal ed i n intervi ews that they 1 ooked forward t o attend ing teacher 
center board meetings more than any others. 

The key concerns that have emerged are in the definition and application of the 
focus areas and ip the implementation, of the needs assessrrfent . With respect to 
focus- areas^ some wondeV if it would be appropriate to Expand the categories ^to 
i nclude of feri ngs in personal development as we 11 as i nstruct i onal sk i 1 1 
building. Others have £fsked if there should- i)e, a system for prioritizing 
teacher requests within the focus areas rather than relying on what Js es^sen- 
tially a first come, first serve approach. The center's phones are continually 
ringing with teacher requests, sx) the issue of selection criteria often arises. 

The center has conducted a sequence of needs assessment surveys, but thV^ return 
rate has been disappointing. ^Even when the survey was mailed to teachers' 
homes and accompanied tv ^ persona 1 i zed cover letter, on ly 30 percent of the 
sample responded. ^^eA^ 



Director: Bedford Boston 

To help orient readers to the Southeast Idaho Teacher Center Consortium, Or. 
Robert Lerch. of the Col lege of E due at ion at I daho State Uni versi ty, has 
submi tted to the documenta t i on c 1 ust er an extens i ve and mu 1 1 i dimens 1 onal 
description of the center's service area. Oue to space considerations we have 
distilled Ooctor Lerch's description into the summa ry^, below. 

The Southeast Idaho Teacher Center area is a geoqraphical region bounded by 
Wyoming border, including Yellowstone and Grand Teion National Parks on the 
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east, the Utah-Nevada border on the south, the Montana border on th» north 
and a line from Nevada to Montana through the- general area of BlisSi Idaho 6n 
the west. „ , ' 

The center's' service area is the largest in the Northwest. It , OMroxi mates 
a square. 2,50 miles on a side. It is larger in area than 16 of thTSD states-i 
and encompasses 42 000 square miles. The area includes 53 school districts, 
fully one half of the districts in the state, and one half of Idaho's teachers 
. and ^udents. To say that this serv>ce area is large is to speak in under- 
statement. ^ K V 

The majority of the region is rural, composed of small towns and vast agri- • 
cultural, mountain, and desert .areas. Included in this region as well are 
R^nnn^r " Centers: Twin Falls, Pocatello and IdaTio Falls, which range up to 
50,000 in population. ^ 

The eastern Idahb area ytas orig'inally settled by Mormon families moving north 
to colonize and settle the region. close to the headquarters, of the Mormon 
church ir) Salt Lake City', some lOO miles south of the Idaho-Utah border. The 
Mormon influence remains strong to this day. , 

In addition to the Mormons there are Oriental groups whose ancestors came to 
the area originally as "gandy dancers" and railr'oad construction workers. More 
recently, groups of Spanish speaking immigrants have come to the area as 
migrant farm laborers, and many have remained on a permanent basis. Finally 
the area supports a sizeable population of native Americans; the Bannock/ 
Shoshone Indian Reservation is in the middle of the region. 



This vast geographic area has an impressive history o/f cooperation in inser- 
vice. In 1970 the 53 di stricts .joined Into a consortium to promote inservice 
training for teachers. This lead to a project prosaically entitled, "Teachers 
for the Rural World." The project brought national attention and won one of 
the top five awards from AACTE as a program for teacher excellence. Fonowing 
this project was a Teacher Corps effort involving ten school districts scat- 
tered across the entire geographic area. Collaborative boards were created 
involving teachers, community representatives, pareats, studeflts, higher 
education, administrators, and special representatives of minorities. 

the Southeast Idaho Teacher Center Consortium builds upon the foundation laid 
by these earlier projects. To do this, it has, like the B.E.S.T. Center 
adapted the agricultural extension agent model. ' ^ 

The extension or "field." agent idea is key to the center's operation. Three 
half-time field agents link the center with the outer reaches of the service 
area. Each agent is responsible for a different region. The ag^nt^ are aH 
h ghly experienced teachers who have held administrative or consulting posi- 
tions as well. Each has the task of publicizing the center in 'the many dis- 
tricts (about 20 in each case) in her region, of identifying "high priority" 
districts (those which have solid data on student needs, but little or no 
inservice), conducting personal, face-to-face needs assessments of teachers 
training teachers to serve as liaisons in each building, who will serve as the 
arms and legs" of the center in particular schools, and arranging for work- 
shops, teacher demonstrations, consultants, or university course credit. 
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In keeping with the agricultural extension model the agents seek to widqn the 
'decis>trn-making\ role of the client (teacher) in establishing problem areas dixd 
soluinoQ-cequirWnts. All i^nservice is j>lanned cooperatively with the parti- 
cular^i5atlpns being served. University professors, for example, cannot 
^give a "carT^IS^ lecture to recipients of teacher center courses. Even if the 
standard lecture, approach seems appropriate, the professor must show that he, 
or she, frJ-sVdapted it for the new group. A special emphasis of the center 
1S' the creation of at 'least three alternative proposals for each inserviCe 
request. The center' has established a talent bank of consultants, teachers, 
community members, businessmen, journalists, and others who might be enlisted 
in the inservice cause. Talent banks maintained by several other institutions 
are also at the center's disposal. When a request is made, the center trieS' to 
generate the names of three people or agencies that might be of value. Clients 
are thus provided with options. 

To promote broad based representation within ea'ch region in the service are^a, 
the center h^s established regional planning councils. These councils are made 
up of the field' agent for the regidn and twenty to twenty-five teacKers, each 
representing one^ of the districts within the region. 

The center places much emphasis on persoBdlized needs assessment, aj process 
referred to as "professional development \[ieeds/priori ties process, " This 
approach does not use conventional, paper and pencil surveys. The field agents 
meet 'personally with groups of eight or more. They first stimulate the aware- 
nesi of needs through guided visualization of the teachers' students, classroom 
and schools. A large array of professional development activity topics are 
presented on posters or signs' affixed by masking tape to the walls. The 
teachers are then asked to write on 3 x 5 cards their professional development 
needs--one/ item per card. They do this as individuals, and when they have 
finished they rank each card on a scale of 1 to 5. After the ranking process, 
the teachers^ form small groups of four or five and eliminate duplicates by 
sharing and^'^i s'cussing their cards. All duplicate cards are bound together 
yielding a total score for all of tjne cards in that particular cat^ory. The 

- center has \found that this activity is especially worthwhile becauise it pro- 
motes J'a great deal of interpersonal sharing and clarification about pfo- 

•fessiorwl development needs, and it yield^ a discreet list of professional 
development needs in rank order." 

Jhe center has devoted, most of Its energy this first year to creatin^^the 
'organizational' structures necessary to carry out its model" of responsive 
inservicfe. , The director and the field agents meet at least once every six 
weeks to assure overall coor,dinat?i-on and to review progress. Recently, the 
center haslegun to deliver inservice in light of the results of >|)rofessional 
development needs assessments. 

The center is governed by a policy board consisting of 21 members: 11 teachers, 
^ 3 representatives from higher educatioQ^, 3 school districts, 3 community 
representatives, and 1 superintendent. 

1 r- 
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*- THE\^L ANTING GRANTS (descriptions for these grants will be somewhat shorter 
. 'tjian for the operational grants. ^ " ■ 

5. Western Montana Jeacher Center ' 

301 West Alder 

Missoula. Montana. 59801 ^ 
Phone (406) 721-1620 * 

Director: Robert Lukes , ■ ' 

♦ 

Like the Southeast Idaho Center,, the Western M'ontana Center has a large service 
area, which ' includes over ten counties. The center has concentrated its 
^a^tention- in. Missoula County, the l)opulation center of the area, but plans on 
gradually offering services to outlying regions next year. 

As reported in the February documentation summary, a major accomplishment of 
r -the center in the first half of the year was completion of an extensive needs 

assessment survey and analysis.. The center's plans have grown directly out of 
' the assessment data. 

The center policy board, which consists of 20 members, has established the 
basic orientation of the center for this coming operational year. The center, 
will be: ' , * J 

1. A place with 

a. subject matter resoDrces 

b. a. professional library "^^^ ■ 

c. all types of information ^ k 

V 

2. A place where « 

a. teachers can construct materials • 

b. teachers can obtain technical help 

^ c. teachers can talk to other teachers ' -^^^^ 

d. teachers can relax 

e. teachers can^partigipate in recreation 
; ^ f. teachers can learn 

g. teachers can share ' 

; 

3. /^A place that ^ * 

a. belongs to teachers ^ • 

b. responds to teacher's wants and needs 

The center is^committed to addressing the twenty needs expressed in the 
needs assessment. These needs Include both instructional skill building and 
personal development.^ Teachers asked for training in individualized Instruc- 
tion. smaU group instruction, the inquiry technique, team teaching as well as 
for counseling services. , preparation for an adaptation to retirement, rap ses- 
sions, a rcreation center, coimunity social services and legal service informa- 
tion. The center'^will link teachers with the legal, social, and counseling 
resources they reijuest. Th^ poljcy board Is also peeking gymnasium space that 
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Can.be made available during weekend^ and evenings to intersted teachers. In 
additjon to providing v5ork shops, consultants, and cufri-culum materials, the 
center is thus intent on accommodating^ personaj^ social, and recreational . 
needs. The focus areas are far-reaching.' * ' 

Staff and board members were Concerned about issues of compliance with federal 
regulations, specifically those" relating to contracting for services for next 
year. For example, the center very much wants to rent a building suitable for 
its purposes, but the regulatirjns -prohibit this until funding for tha opera- 
tional year is formally approved. In the meantime, the center goes without an 
appropriate home and planning for the future is constrained. 

6. Spokane Teacher Center 

West 825 Spokane Falls Boulevard 
Spokane, Washington 99201 
Phone (509) 455-3666 

Coordinator; I arry Skillestad 

The city of Spokane is the second largest city in Washington with a population 
of 190,000. Spokane serves as a transportation, shopping, cultural and medical 
center for the million people who live in the areas of Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho, Western Montana, and Southeastern British Columbia, Canada. 

The policy board currently consists of 14 members including: e^'ght pubjli^Q^ 
school.'-teachers, 'one nonpublic school teacher, four administrators, and :yk\e^j 
member* "representing institutions of higher education., Upon W^^^^X^^^^jfij^i)^' 
operatlortal grant, the board will be expanded to 19 members. 

The board has worked long hours in developing the -center* %\ by] avfi^^X\i^^^^ 
its program. <^he bylaws are nine' pages in length and pV-ovide expl Icit ■ ^af^^^ 
spec if ic gu idel ines for the center' s opera t i on. The botrd and ^taff ^Vay^l 
reviewed a wide body of Research In the area of teacher effectiveness andist&fl^/ 
development and summarized this research in the operational grant propbs^^l1^^'( 
This research has been integrated with the results of a recent series' of need'sti 
assessments conducted by Spokane School District 81. On this firm research'.; 
foundation, the center has Identified four curriculum focus areas and^c^rl-^ 
structed a model for i nservice del iver. The focus areas are: ^ (1) te^Cp]n^ 
strategies and tact ics, (2 ) cl assroom management , (3) i nstructi ondl a^^^sory 
service, and (4) -individual instructional materials. y// 

*The board has also made provisions for developing 6in assessment and evaluation 
componeVit and an information and dissemination section. ' ^ ^ 

Ji)e four focus area^'^and the asses sment - e va 1 uat i on a nd t he i nf ormat i on- 
di ssemi nat i on sectj^ons.^ represent the center's six "subsystems." The board 
Intends to establish a't^chair of each of the six groups and will work with the 
coordinator to coordinate the groups' efforts. Each subsystem group will draw 
upon the talents of expert consultants as they develop the areas for which they 
are' res pons ihle, ^-^^ 

The center has requested funding for five full-time positions during the 
operational year; ^ coordinator, a consultant, who will work with the sub- 
systems, two teaching specialists, and a secretary. 

20 



.. At\he time of this writing a specific site fjo^ Ji^CMCherl^ not beep 

• desfgnated. The - center ..had narrowed - the ; f-ieJS Vto three "t^ui ldings, each of 
whlcb. contains a Jarge multipurpose room. 'V-?r • . - - 

• ^ ^ ^ \ ■:. . . ■ ^ '^v^ 4 ■/ ' ^' • 

Gne question that several boSrd "members entertained concer'nedf the relation- 
ship between the district's inservvce p,rQgram'and that to be ^pbnsored by the 

• teacher^ center. EspecialO^ since this was a year for negotiatin^g a new con- 
tract with the distirict, tbere was a s£v©ng possibility that the -district would 
arter Its traditional inservice offerings. How this might affect the teacher 

^center s program was Inot yet clear,' • 

7. Palouse Consort ium Teacher Cerfter 

Colfax, Washington 99111 . 
Phone (509) 397-2181 . ' — 

lb i rector: Peggy L arsCTn-Jdnes 

.The P^louse/£onsort ium encompasses nine school districtkwithkt Whitman County 
a, ru»t^ regiT|>n in centraT Washington south of Spokane. 

LiJce the S^^okane^ Center, the' Paloufe Consort ium ' Center -has integrated the re- 
sults of teacherVneeds ass^sment surveys and out^:ome data on student achieve- 
M? lythe county's schoSls to justify Jts s^lectioa^^f four focus areas: 

U gifted (top quartile, defined in 'terins of a composite of several' mea'su^es);if 
(2) mO^iv/atipn of students .(de^i ned in tei^ms of both theory ?nd research on th| 
psycholligy of motivation and instructionaT strategies designed to enqaqe 
/motiyationh (3) teacher made materials; and (4) the Vqw performing student 
Vlagain, defined in^t^rms of a composite measure involving both test scores and 
tetichers , professional jerdgment. .i 



Tile people iyitervi ewed^ at the^enter during May indicated Xt t^ejcente'r woljld 
functfidn maiiJvly as a linking agent for teachers 'in the field. ^ Although no 
expUcit menJ^on^ was made of the "agricultural extension agent" model, the- 
orieit)tation of , the center seems to be most consistent with this approach.- The 
center has already taken steps to develop ties v^th <he Office of PubWc' 
instruction, with the Spokane and locaT educational service districts, and with 
Washington State Universi ty and the University of Idaho. The center -is priW 
to tap these sources, among others, to jneet teacher requests. Both the direc- 
tor, Peggy Larson-Jones, and Lisa Hansen, another key actor , in the centerik 
operation, believe strongly that the center should strive to meet specifi/ 
Individual problems with specific site-related splutions. The approach to' 
inservice is varied and flexible. ' 

Like the Idaho Center, Palouse maintains clear and' strir^ent criteria for 
sponsoring university courses. A professor from Washi-ngton State University^ ' 
for example, offered a course ^ntltled, "Seminar on Inservice," for teachers 
who wanted to develop curriculum in the focus areas of the center. The center' 
arranged for the course ^nd required that t^ie professor submjt his notes and 
plans to the policy board well before the final go ahead was g*1ven. The cour^se' 
was well received, and a number of teachers hacf their first experience in 
self-Initiated ^ducational research and development. 

Both Peggy ancf Lisa are members of the Teacher Center-Teacher Corps Xonsor, 
tium. based at WSU. (Representatives from the Spokane Teacher Center also 
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participated jn the Consortium. ) Teacher Corps decei ved a $9,000 grant to 
investigate ways of pooling the talents and resources of the two organiza- 
. tions. This is the only such grant in the country. 

In order to help assure ^ high quality of iaservice, the center has con- 
tracted with the Audit ^nd Evaluation Program of the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory to conduct an evaluation. An evaluation blueprint has been 
developed. % 

Finally, It might be noted that the planning grant did not allocate any fur^s 
for salaries. Those who performed the staff functions did so whiJe holding 
down full time teaching positions. Needless to say, this was not easy. 

8. Cowlitz Teacher Center. ^ 

8th and Church 
Kelso. Washington 98626 
-Phone (206) 577-2400 

« Oevel oper: ^Jack Bond ^ 

Composition of Policy Boards 

Teachers 10 (5 each from Kelso and Longview) 

Administrators ... 4 (2 each from Kelso and Longview) 
Private school s. . . 1 

Total 15 

As noted in the February documentation summary, t^te Cowlitz Teacher^ Center Is 
th^ only center In the Northwest which has no affiliation with an |iijstituti6n 
of hi-gh^r learning. The center is 75 miles from the nearest i n-sta te/f eur-year 
le'arning college and 200 miles from the nearest in-state col legespectal izlng, 
in teacheV preparation. 'The need for locally based ana re^^Jffy accessible 
inservice thus seemed, particularly pressing in the Cowlitz ar^^a and was a major 
reason for the creation of the center. 



This is not to suggest thdt the Center views itself merely as a surrogate 
university. Unlike many traditional university programs, the center seeks to 
reinforce professional training In the context of the school site and to enlist 
the talents of area-wide teachers in the design and delivery of inservice. As 
the first edition of the periodic publication of the center, News and Notes , 
stated, programs sponsored by the center "can deal wi th practicalities and 
strategies used in the classroom, and not so much with theory. Center lessons 
can be specifically designed for local teachers." In the Cowlitz model, 
inservice Is to be responsive to teachers' expressed needs. 

As a result of an extensive needs assessment, the center is addressing ten 
specific program focus areas for its first operational year: 



Serving Gifted Students 
Oeveloping Inquiry Processes 
Oeveloping Peer Relationships 
Reading, Spelling, and Composition 
Establishing Learning Centers 



Student Oiscipl ine 
Art Oiscipl ine 

Oeveloping Problem-Solving Skills 
Oeveloping Communication Skills 
Values Clarification 



Oo 
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Another objective defines an open-ended category of meeting the "special needs 
and concerns of small groups of teachers and administrators as these are 
identified." 

In addition to developing an inservice model for the operational year, the 
center has laid a foundation of interagency cooperation to support the imple- 
mentation of the model. The center has been recognized by nine higher educa- 
tion institutions, six education associ at ions, six school districts, four 
^ private sc)iools, and several community and statewide agencies providing 
educational services. Perhaps of special significance is the f^ole of - the 
center in fostering collaboration between the two spor^oring school districts. 
The districts are geographic neighbors, but have rarely coordinated 'inservice 
efforts. 

Plans and arrangements are being worked out by which the ^;ooperati ng colleges 
and universities will offer courses throudh the center which meet the identi.- 
fied needs of area teachers. Universities currently offer exteniion programs 
* and courses in the area, but admissions profcedures for these programs are often 
cumbersome and subject to meeting 1 ocal. mi nimum enrollments. Issues concerning 
on-campus requirements . for piaster' s progrants , out-of-state tuition costs 
(Portland State University, in neighboring Oregon, is only 40 miles away), and 
the mailritenance of a support library resource for- the offePed graduate courses 
have yet to be resolved. ^ ^= - 

One concern that developed during the first ye'jar was the lack of representation 
of 'high school teachers on the policy boartf. To remedy this problem, the 
policy t>oard - appG^^nted a special secondary teacher committee tq address high 
.schpol concerns'. For the coming^ year, three new appointments to the poli(?y^ 
*;boa^d have been made to Increase the. ratio of secondary teachers. 

Several board members have expressed concern about their uniami 1 iari ty with 
federal aild state regulations and pracedures relating to grants, personnel, and 
inservice. These members felt a sense of accomplishment in learning to deal 
with t^iese requirements, as well as with local district and building admlnts- 
' trat ive issues. They 1 ndicated the learning process took time, was often 
demanding, and delayed action tfiey might have taken in policy board matters. 

The technical assistance and leadership provided by the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the state has been frequent and of consistent 
high quality. By contrast, the support from regional and national groups has 
been frustrating and confusing. This frustration seems to come from a "lack of 
definite direction" from the •'Cluster," "National Document at ion, and "Teacher 
Center Project." These organizations have not made their objectives cleaV in 
relation -to individual centers; communications are Infrequent, evef changing, 
and lack follow-through; and requirements to conduct documentation or to attend 
meetings appear to have been imposed after grant negotiations without suffi- 
cient explanation or financial support. Leadership at these levels has been 
disappointing. 



. SECTION^! I: TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER CENTERS 

This section focuses on'' general issues aosL principles that appear to cut 
across indivi^B^Jt^her center^ in the regH)n. The intents is ^to generate 
conclusions abour^he dynamics of teacher cer|er ^Jevelopment ov^the year. 

To help make sense out of the large quantity \of data that the centers have 
provided, we have organized our observations in terms of three categories: the 
philosophical, the institutional, and the programmatic. The philosophical 
refers to the overall point of view about the meaning and purpose of teacher 
centers.. Data bearing on the underlying orientation of centers is treated in 
this , Category. The institutional refers to issues concerning the centers' 
operating norms and roles and relations with other organizations. Governance 
politics, and administration are included here. Finally, the- programmatic 
dimension relates to the type of inservice centers sponsor. Of course in 
practice these three categories are interrelated. A center oannot decide ques- 
tions about its program, for example, in isolation from philosophical and 
institutional cons iderat^ns . Nonetheless, these cate^rie^ may help create 
initial paths of i/nderstandi ng through the mass of ottierwise unorgar^ized data.. 

The Phi losophic -Dimension 

JHe philosophy of teacher centers concerns the fundamental reasons for their 
creation--the "why" of teacher centers. Documentation reports and interviews 
invariably included substantial philosophic statements. Taken as a whole 
these statements reflect a vision of developing professional autonomy, commun- 
ity and effectiveness. 

Autonomy 

The theme of autononiy runs through all the documentation material. Center 
board members and staff commonly pointed to teacher centers as the most prom- 
ising vehicle for promoting teacher self-direction and self-initiation. Many 
of those interviewed drew a contrast between traditional approaches to staff 
development and the orientation of teacher centers. Whereas school districts 
had often adopted a "mass feeding" form of inservice, which treated teachers 
as dependent and undifferentiated laborers, 'teacher centers had faith that 
teachers could work together to assess thti r own needs and generate their own 
solutions. The unilateral, "top-down," approach to inservice had been anti- 
thetical to the development of professional autonoiriy. many claimed. Indeed, 
1,f anything, it had reinforced professional inertia. Teacher centers gave cre- 
dence to teachers' own version of professional effectiveness. They enfranchised 
teachers in the process of inservice decision making. They enabled teachers to 
have ownership in their own professional development. Teacher centers fostered 
independent self-renewal. They planned with teachers rather than for them. 

As one teacher board member put it: "The teacher center is the best thing 
that s happened for teachers in a long time, with it we can prove to ourselves 
and to administrators that we can do things in a leadership capacity. The 
center is a real boost to us as professionals." 

Several teacher center participants said they believed in the ultimate goal of 
autonomy, but wondered about teachers' ability to lead, at least in the short 
run. One respondent noted that teacher board members "tended not to come 




prepared for meetings. They didn't do the necessary reviewing of documents 
or agendas. They of:ten just didn't do their homework.Jl' w^th respect to policy 
making, their decistons were commonly "spur of the moment," this individual 
maintained. Moreover, teachers were apt to "base decisions on their ov<r?» 
personal experience rather than on the needs assessment or on research." From 
thi s pointy of view, autonomy was surely a valued end , but i t coul d not be 
defined simply. In terms of teachers* own sense of need fulfillment. Centers 
that funded* any request that, a teacher made may merely be promoting teach&r 
aggressiveness, rather than autonomy, noted a policy board member at another 
center. Whoever could get to the center phone first was' rewarded , It seemed to 
him.' If. a "go-getting" attitude was the mark of autonomy, then the center 
stood for autonomy. But such a criteria would be de^l us lonary , the board member 
Implied. 

Talk about t(?^her autonomy, then, often revolved around the question of who, 
or what, Is the legitimate deflner of teacher needs. To endorse autonomy is to 
suggest that teachers themseleves are the final judges of their own needs'. Yet 
It is far from cl ear-, how one knows a "true" need when one meets one. An 
elementary teacher In an urban area confided, for exampVe, that she wasn't sure 
to what extent her view of her professional needs resulted from the principal's 
pronouncements, her educational texts, pressures from the community, or her own 
Original reflection. Autonomy presupposes a large measure of self-clarity. To 
plan for oneself one must know oneself. Some centers appear to assume that 
teachers have. already attained the level of self-Insight necessary for profes- 
sional self-determination. In these cases, the center provides a means for 
meeting whatever needs teachers communicate by phone. Interview or survey. In 
other centers, there Is a more active and deliberate attempt to promote teacher 
self-reflection. In the Southeast Idaho Center, for example, substantial time 
i s devoted to sess Ions in "POP , " prof ess i onal needs devel opment pr 1 orl 1 1 zing . 
In these sessions center staff meet with groups of teachers on a face-to-face 
level and pngage in structured activities to elicit teachers' goal hierarchies. 
Here the center stimulates self-reflection, rather than assumes it. 

A cojnmltment. to autonomy suggest a trust in teachers' perception of realvty. 
All centers share this trust, but some fortify it with deliberate, need- 
clarification programs. Perhaps the issue Is less one of philosophy than of 
strategy. Peopl e agree on the importance of autonomy, but di f fer in thei r 
interpretations of how best to represent or develop it. 

Commun i ty 

The image of teacher centers as engines of autonomous development is not the 
only image that the documentation literature suggests. Equally as central is 
the vision of the center as a builder of community. 

In the context of teacher centers the idea of community contains two dimen- 
sions. First, on the literal level, iti^means gathering together with other 
teachers. This kind of community is most evident in rural areas, where pro- 
fessional isolation is a gnawing problem. A second type of community is that 
of col 1 aborat i ve work . Here the image i s one of teachers teach ing other 
teachers, of observing and consulting with peers, of mutual planning and- 
decision making. Teachers may work in the same district or building for years 
without attaining this fonn of community. Teacher centers seek to promote both 
kinds of community. 



■iL!^"r ^"^^^v'^^e Northwest Arctic or Montana's Gallatin Valley, for exanple 
^I'L'^fh' ' Pf colleagueship simply because of the distance tha 

^n^ c^L, f^om their fellow teaches. Although there are only a few one 
room schools. €ven in a six or eight r6om school tfiere may be no other teacher 
HS?mhnr'n''W^°i'' subject, ffrea and grade level. As Ed Hengemuehler. of the 
out ■ ' ""^^ ^'PP^" ^ schoo/house) 



I like to. (trop in the cent^ryuSt to visit and chat with 
other teachers.- Other. organiJat ions in „town are kind of ' 
. cold, .tfnh them, it's like walking into a meeting, sitting 
on a chair for an hour, then leaving. But, at the center I 
can have a real conversation. It's a supportive place. ..a 
touch of home... Those of us who teach in one ftoom schools 
are with the kids ^11 day long. There'? no faculty lounge 
where we get to talk to other teachers. The center goes a 
long way toward filling this need. 

T^ Northwest Arctic Center also strives to overcome isolation and build 
community. This is no small effort, since some villages are separated by 100 
miles Of tundra, and planes; however indispensable, are not inexpensive 
ldPnH5. ''>h\r\-^' An<i+Orage Fair, teachers get an opportunity to 

co^unities ' whole and reet colleagues in neighboring 

Even in more urban areas, policy board members commonly envisioned the center 
n .„?h °' P'^" ''^''^ te^^hers could take informarcour es 

rltp . ,H " 5""'" and other arts. In the eyes of nany. the 

center should encourage social and recreational activities, as well as more 

lettinawnTlHr,' [^''^l'' ' ^"^^ frO^ hon*. An intimate and comfortable 

setting would help teachers share each other's experience. 

t 

?nn ^.nlnn ^e commit ted to building community without explicitly provid- 
ip^.,n .1 gathering place. To develop a comrminity of work, of nnitual pro- 
fp^hp h^' T- necessarily entail the maintenance of a nuturing 

teacher home Centers such as B.E.S.T. and Southeast Idaho, which use a 
brokerage model of inservice, provide teachers with resources to create their 
own networks of community. The center, in this conception, enables teact^ers o 

p oj cts toaether "''u '''''''' '° ""^^^ ' -search" d o?h r 
r.^^f 1 p V i"^""^ '^ain. we enter the realm of programs, phich we dis- 
cuss more fully below. On a philosophic plane, we need rerely note that 
teachers working together is a hallmark of the teacher center movement 

Effect i veness 

Innh^'.^^^°^ teachers teaching teachers brings into focus a third basic philo- 

that the 1f.VinrH.°\''^ ""^^^ participants have faith 

HicL .hi .V ^ °^ services that the center provides will have a 

discernable payoff m terms of improving the quality of classroom instruction 
The rationale of effectiveness holds that centers will make a difference in the 
lives of children as well as teachers. Indeed, in the eyes of many, including 
perhaps the federal government, the ultimate justification of a teacher center 
IS Its ability to promote student learning. Autonomy and community are not 
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merely ^nds in themselves, but means towards developing more competent instruc- 
tors. Classrooms should be better places because of teac^r centers. The 
outcomes of centers must be viewed in relation to student-effects-in addition 
to teacher effects. Considered on the broadest level, teacher centers are seen 
as serving the public interest at large, and not simply the interests of 
teachers. ^^N^ 



too, either directly or indirectly. The challenge, as administrators in 
partial ar noted, is to turn this presumption i ntOJ> a workable research or 
evaluation hypothesis. Most board members and staff suggested that reseach- 
type rigor was neither feasible nor desirable in evaluating the effects of the 
center. \There was widespread recognition that a center would have to invest an 
intolerably high proportion of its budgetsjo test the effects of the center on 
student learning. Even with financial support, establishing experimental 
controls and purifying treatments would not be possible without sacrificing the 
flexibility and individuality of the program's offerings. What centers could 
do, one board member observed, was to make reasonable inferences about the 
degree of teacher use of the center and about the relation between the center's 
focus areas and the assessed needs of students. Several centers, such as 
Spokane and Palouse, appear to have tied their focus areas to the results of 
studies on student instructional needs. But this approach to establishing 
focus areas is not without its own limitations. As the director of both the 
B.E.S.T. and Western Montana centers pointed out, centers may be' doing a 
disservice to their clients if they restrict the focus areas to curriculum 
areas, narrowly conceived. For this is ft) leave out the whole' range of human 
potential programs, of creative psychological development, which teachers may 
request and benefit from. One would be hard pre&ed to demonstrate a connec- 
tion, between workshops on such topics as self -awareness and coping with stress 
and changes in student behavior. But sfiouW this mean that centers ought to 
limit their vision to^the more obviously instruction-related areas? To answer 
this is to revisit the issue of autonoiny and who is the legitimate definer of 
teacher needs. 

Some centers plan on sponsoring recreational activiti es, and perhaps even, 
renting gym space^^nd reserving f aci li ties at health spas. These programs 
are even one step ^r^rther removed from a strict conception of inservice for 
instructional effectiveness, and the criteria for judging their merits are 
unclear. Several board members suggested that recreational activities might 
help renew teachers' enthusiasm for their work. Others saw these activities as 
a means to publicize the center and attract clients to the more fundamental, 
skill-training programs. In either case, the relation of recreation to profes- 
sional effectiveness remains indirect, at best. 

One teacher center actor suggested that the complexity of assessing the effects 
of centers on student learning, or even on classroom process, was too often 
used as an excuse to do no research at aHv^ From this individual's perspec- 
tive, more money ought to have been earmark^ to "conduct interventions." In 
the long run, unless we can isolate the partictyiar strategies and programs that 
produce the effects we want we won't know what to make of teacher centers, this 
argument ran. Teacher centers are in danger of becoming just another educa- 
tional bandwagon. The worth of centers cannot stand or fall on teachec testi- 
monials, or so it seemed to this respondent. A teacher's feeling of satisfac- 
tion with center services is insufficient grounds to establish the merit of 



Of course, it is presumed 




benefit students 
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^o^'L'l^^?"\i^^^'I^^P°''^ is one important criterion, but it cannot properly 
De the final arbiter of success. . 

In the context of the documentation report it would be inappropriate to probe 
further the assumptions underlying the alternative positions regarding teacher 
S^r"^h^' ^ concerning the meaning and reasurement of 

autononiy the conflict hinges on opposing epistemological positions. The phe- 
nomenologically minded board members and staff are apt to legitimize teachers- 
own perceptions of effectiveness, whereas the more objectivist oriented parti- 
cipants reserve their respect for scientific measures. 

All centers support the ends of autonorny, cormiunity. and effectiveness. What 
lonnfp f.lo"^''^ noteworthy, however, is the range of interpretations that 
people place on each of these ends. It is not enough to say that teacher 
centers rest on a belief in autonorny, comnunity, or effectiveness. It is the 
way in which people develop and use these beliefs that must be explored. 

The Institutional Dimension ^. 

In this category we consider the organizational and political issues that 
teacher centers in the Northwest have confronted. It is in this realm that 
many centers have encountered their most serious problenfe and enjoyed their 
most satisfying progress. 

All centers seem to have met with at least five basic institutional challenges: 

1. Building a stable and cohesive policy board 

2. Finding a suitable director, coordinator, or developer 

3. Communicating with diverse constituencies 

(Including data gathering and sharing and public relations) 

4. Dealing with federal, state, district and building regulations ^ 
b. Creating an adequate support staff 

1- Building a stable qnd cohesive policy board 

At the outset we should note that for several centers/principally those in 
rural areas, policy board development was not an issue at all. In these 
centers, board members seemed to act as one virtually from the beginning, 
or such was the claim, and any differences were resolved openly and easily 
Board meetings were as much gatherings of friends as forums for debate. 
When asked about board conflicts, several members wondered what this 
.question could possibly mean, as if conflict were a stranger to their 
region of the world. ^ 

In urban based centers, competition for influence and control amona.%oups 
on the board was more evident. There are invariably more subculti^^Ss to 

"? .5/".^^."^""^^''^ ^^^^ ^" ^^^^^ r^r^^ counterparts, or at least more 
rigidly defined ones. Although there are cleavages between administrator 
and teacher, in rurajl settings, these are shallow when compared with the 
role divisions charafcteristic or urban areas. In one urban center a board 

member declared byfitly: "I am an Association member first and 

a board member ^cond." The only reason tH^ teachers on the board could ' 
work with tffe administration representatives was that "we (the teachers) 
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have the majority vote." To combat what appeared as the district's drive 
for control, the teachers on this board had organized themselves into a 
caucus. The' caucus leader would commonly call "time out" durina board 
meetings so that teachers could huddle and plan tactics. The teachers 
strove to present a solid, unifed front. This i ndi vidual respondent 
readily conceded that she would like to move beyond this state of political 
warfare and "to see the day when members could act as individuals." But, 
from her viewpoint, that day^ J^(^ clearly not yet come. Teachers "are- 
paranoid. We ve been hurt tbovrnany times by the district. Yes, we do 
jockey for position..." ^ 

In the service area of another center/ a high ranking school official, who 
himself was not on the enter policy board, drove the political point home 
with equal force, but this time from the administrative side: 

Administrators on the whole are put off by the center... 
The district is to have responsibility without authority... 
A small group of teachers made an effort , to get our name 
^.Kson the dotted line... The center concept was born^out of a 
^^povem^nt of teacher unions, a push by unions, to put into 
'^>/ the hands of teachers control over areas that have tradi- 
tionally been the prerogative and responsibilities of 
management. In effect, the feeling seemed to be that the » 
center would let us work around those bad guys. 

This official suggested that a number of administrators in the distri.ct 
"feared that the center wOuld interfere, or be incompatible, with inservice 
programs we already have." The respondent himself questioned openly 
whether the district needed the center: "The teacher center doesn't really 
serve our needs in ^ . It can serve the rural schools... There's a 
fear that it wi 1 1 be a fore i gn element in the system that may not be 
compatible with it." 

This image of the teacher center as a usurper of district firerogati ves grew 
in large part out of the early history of the center, the administrator 
acknowledged, rather than with its current status. He had utter trust in 
the center's leadership at this point and felt that they had taken signifi- 
cant steps to work collaboratively with the district. When talking about 
prospects for future coordination, the official softened considerably. 
Yet, his position was nonetheless that the center could never be more than 
a piecemeal operation, "an auxiliary service," which had no systematic 
impact on the design of inservice in the district. 

In this politicized context, policy board development involves confronta- 
tion and negotiation. Administrators pose such questions as: Who has the 
final say over the center's hiring policies? Why should the district share 
its inservice expertise and resources? What's the center's relations with 
the teachers' association? Will the center cause us more headaches in 
terms of scheduling changes, release time, and so forth than its worth? 

Not all urban centers are places of political ferment. One urban-based 
director reported that his biggest surprise was how consistently encour- 
aging and accommodating the administration had been during the year. At 
this center, the policy board had had its share of internal divisions, but 
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these were not due to any radical polarization between teachers and admin- 
istrators. The conflicts seemed to have been based more on the newness of 
the centfer idea and the lack of guiding precedents for this kind of board. 
One administrator on the board .observed that all board members were dis- 
hnf fh.? InH^ together and "make this thing go" right from the beginning, 
but that^ individuals were unsure -of themselves in this new situation and 
began to assume false positions," as if they were responding to an un- 
natural script. In this person's view, board members would fall back on 
stereotypic union or administration positions without necessarily^ believing 
in them. Gradually though, due to the 1 eadershi p provided by the director, 
the talents of the pR^ess consultant, and the commitment of the members 
^ themselves the board had become cohesive and effective. 

The development of policy boards often reflected the initial procedures 
used to select board members. In one center, the teachers' association of 
one of the cooperating districts appointed the entire membership of the 
a ^ocT^'m on Of 1°"" conunittee to the policy board. The teachers' 

association of the sister district appointed Individuals, who had no 
previous committee affiliation. The board members who were also serving on 
l^^^.o r"^K^?". committee of the association found it difficult to do 
\ A assignments. Moreover, the different approach to board 
thl^^h?" ^^^.^f districts made more difficult, one respondent noted, 
the achievement of board unity. 

In another center, high turnover in board membership during the early 
llZl ^fl^y^^P^og^t^S .in creating board solidarity. In yet another 
IV^wS: I H "1 P^'^Sli^'^^^ ^^^^ °^ geography and climate. Board 
members had to trav^ong distances, often in minimally acceptable 
Challenges td^ttend meetings. Each policy board faced i?s own 

o?^lho h?/.l development is certainly one of the more fundamental features 
kLI ^^story of teacher centers. Most of what has been written here is 
Kn/.H h" interviews conducted in April or May. when the strains of policy 
board development had either been largely worked through or had gone 
underground in anticipation of the close of the school year. People 
expressed their perceptions from the perspective of hindsight. This 
perspective is valuable in Wiat it offers a broad, historical view of 
fh! ^.h r operation. The limitation of this perspective is. however, 
ioniio ^^ immediacy and often the richness of the experience are lost. 
Peop e don t always remember the details of policy board relations in the 
developmental stages, or the way in which they felt about them. 

2. Finding a suitable director, coordinator, or deve loper 

The issue here seems to be mainly one of locating an individual who Is both 
a crack administrator and a respected classroom teacher. Needless to say 
JnrM' K order to fill. In many centers, teachers expect the dlrec- 

grants, dealing with regulations, maintaining the budget, establishing 

I!„w . ^a^ncies, and so forth. The director must combine 

inany talents. 
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Centers may require months to find the "right" person for the job, as did 
the\p.E,S.T. and the Northwest Arctic centers., The process of selecting a 
director might involve board members in dozens of hours'of painstaking 
work. New centers should perhaps be forewarned about the complexity of the 
-director's role and the care required ta identify suttable candidates. 

If there is one message that directors themselves communicate it is that 
the director's role is extremely demanding, particularly in regard/ to 
handlinci the many regulations and policies of the cooperating districts, 
the state, and the federal government. As the director of the B.E.S.T. 
center put it, there is a vast amount of "invisible time" spent on admin- 
istrative functions, invisible in the sense that it is hidden from the view 
of the teachers who use the center's services or others who might seek to 
appraise its progress. Setting up one workshop may require hours of 
meeting time and pKone calls. Directors do not appear to have as much time 
available for working with teachers in the field as some teachers would 
expect. 

3.^ Communicating with diverse constituencies 

This 'is one of the tasks that directors generally perform, v It invofves 
both public reliitions and data gathering and sharing. 

In this category falls needs assessment. We have already discussed several 
of the issues related to neetls assessment, but here we might point out that 
centers commonly experience low returns when conducting a standardized 
needs survey. In urban areas in particular the response rate to such sur- 
veys rarely exceeds 30 percent and among secondary teachers the response 
is significantly ower. Small schools report much higher response rates. 

A center's use of- paper-and-pencil survey instruments does not necessarily 
mean that it believes the survey is the most meaningful source of insight 
into the needs of teachers in the area. AKl centers affirm the importance 
of face-to-face, personalized, nee(^ assessment as well. But in large 
systems, where several thousand teaefters must be served, it is difficult to 
satisfy the requi rement of represemtati veness by relying exclusively on 
face to face assessment. If a cente^r wants to create focus af^as in light 
of the needs of 3,000 teachers, and it has only a month or two to create 
such areas, a standardized survey format assures a wider sampling of per- 
cept i ons than does an i nd ivi dual i zed interview format. The qual ity of 
data from the survey may be far from optimal, but every teacher at least is 
given a chance to have input. This is not to promote surveys, but only to 
explain why many centners used them even though aware of their shortcomings. 

The most direct form of needs assessment i s the teacher' s phone cal I. 
Many centers use an initial survey to establish the focus areas, but the 
most compelling profile of teacher needs is that obtained by the log of 
teacher requests. Here one gets a specific sense of the kinds of themes 
and formats teachers are interested in. 

As reported in the first section of this report several centers drew upon 
the needs assessments conducted by the cooperating district. Data concern- 
ing both teacher needs and student needs are tapped. In this respect, 
district support has been crucial. / 
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On the level of public relations, most centers hav6 created "awareness 
presentations" of one sort or another to intraduce ..various constituencies 
to the center's programs. Staff Inembers have made presentations to groups 
of faculty, administrators, and representatives of the contnunity. On a 
formal level at \ea«;t, centers generally report that these presentations 
are, well-received, although ocCasionaJly teachers, particularly high sohopl 



Centers indicate»that the most effective way of promoting their programs Is 
by word of mouth. AU/ centers ^publish, or plan on publishing, a bulletin, 
but this seems to tTarry less weight in the minds of teachers than the 
observations that their CQlleagues communicate informally. 

Dealing with federal, state, district, and buildin g regulations 

Dealing with the "regs^ of one agency or another, consumes much of a 
director. s week. Policy board members, too, are often preoccupied with the' 
.legal and administrative aspects of the center's operation. In this 
domain, such questions have arisen as: 



How do you get through to the "Feds?" They don't seem to 
answer the phone or respond to letters, 

Washington doesn't want us to rent space. But we need it. 
What arrangements can be made to satisfy the law, but still 
secure a site? 

The regs say that the majority of board members must be 
full time teachers. If a teacher takes a study leave or 
works for the teachers' association for a quarter, does 
that mean he, or she, must be replaced -by an actively 
practicing teacher? If so, how soon must the substitution 
be made? 

If the center awards minigrants to teachers, does t\)e 
federal government own the equipment that teachers purchase 
in carrying out the grants? 

How can a center contract for services or materials when 
the grant has yet to be approved? 

Can the center give an independent service contract to 
consultants or teachers who lead workshops or do these per- 
sonnel need to be considered employees of the cooperating 
district and "put on their books," subject to their tax and 
accounting procedures? 

Why did the grant funds arrive three months late, and how 
do we deal with this kind of delay? 

Why are we required to, or at least expected J:o, conduct 
documentation for three different groups? / / 



What, exactly, is the state supposed to be doh^g for us? 
What does "technical assistance" mean in practiceN^ 



teachers, react wi^ indifference. 





Some 'of these questions are simply technical in nature. The problem is 
sp.l'ved by consulting with ithe budget officer, reading the regulations more 
carefully, or heari ng' from; the project director in D.C, Clear and reliable 
information is all that is. required. 

But in certai n ' instances the regulations are problematic because qf the 
•'political context in whict^ they are interpreted and applied. For example, 
one center had fougiit with the state over the goals and methods of tech- 
•nical assistance. The conflict had not resulted simply from a lack of 
information, although that may have been a contributing factor. The issu^ 
was one of control. Who decides what kind of assifTillce a center should 
get?. To resolve this kind of question requires negotiattan as well as "the 
facts. V \ 

In rel^ations with the district, a similar situation preVai^. If a center 
wants to organize a workshop, |15r example, which i nvolv^^s^releast time for 
teachers, the center staff must have full knowledq^-^tfCout the district ^and 
the individual bui ldi ng s' policies towands subj^^fxutes and inservice. But 
such knowledge in iTsSTf means little if thfi^^Tstrict and the center arjB at 
odds regarding questions of tJurpose, influence, and authority. 'At ''one 
site, for instance, the center proposed to demonstrate and disseminate one 
of the district's successful Inservice programs to private schools . in 
the service area. The district rejected the idea. The program was the 
exclusive property of the district, an administrator maintained. Politics 
-often conditions a center's relations with the cooperating districts and 
agencies. 

^In this same vein, we might also observe that a center's relations with 
\teachers' associations seems to include both information-sharing and 
political dimensions. Most centers reported that the local and/or the 
state association newsletter published articles and schedules of events for 
t^iem and furnished information about conferences, inservice opportunities, 
and grant-writing. But several respondents in various centers felt that 
the association had pres$ured them .to give special attention to the goals 
and objectives of the association when making policy. Some respondents 
interpreted the association's overtures less as pressure than as construc- 
tive* guidance. Individuals within a center and across centers disagreed 
about the desirabil ity of maintaining close ties with the association. 
Some were active association advocates and. some counseled keeping a clear 
distance. It seems safe to say that politics enters into a center's- 
relations with teachers' associations, but the documentation data do hot 
yield a clear image of the precise nature of this relationship. 

Great ingy^n adequate support staff 

Centers have responded to this challenge in creative ways, either in their 
actual operation or in their plans. For example, Spokane has proposed a 
staff of five for next year, as previously described. Gallatin County has 
a combintion media-^peqialist/office manager as well as a director and a 
teacher demonstrator EL-E-S.T. has proposed a third full-time staff person 
to help record, cons^pl ida);e, access and disseminate the ever-expanding 
volume of data. Sout,heast Idaho uses three part-time field agents, in 
addition to the director and secretary. At this stage, perhaps the only 
generalization that can be made is that centers require more staffing, or 
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more differentiated .staffing, than original 'grant, writers anticipated,. 
, Oust at the center's operations are complex, so, too, must be the staffing 
^ • patterns* i , . 

The Programmatic Dimension^ 

We have alreacly "Identified the types of programs that each center has spon- 
sored, or plans on sponsoring. In the first section of the book. In addition,' 
we have discussed. the broad philosophic assumptions that undierlle alternative 
conceptions of teacher center programming. Here we draw more explicit atten- 
tion to the differences between the "make It^take It" and the f^okerage" 
approaches to Inservlce.. In conclusion, we mqve beyond these differences to 
see what center programs hold In common. ' 

It should be stressed that no center Is solely a "make It-take, It" place. All 
centers assist teachers to link up with various kinds of programs and re- 
sources. Yet some centers emphasize the curriculum construction and dlssemlna- 
tlon-^functlons .more than do others. 

The decision to focus on the creation, selection and presentation of materials 
grows J n large part out of the geographic and cultural context In which a 
center operates. In the rural, Gallatin Valley, for example, teachers often 
lack ditto material, paints, cardboard, magic markers, etc., and are limited to 
one or two standard texts. To sfe^ve its clients the center must place a heavy 
emphasis on the curriculum collecting and constructing role. Sally Sandoz, a 
teacher In a one room school In Belgrade, Montana, explains how the center 
helps her: ^ 

I need- to get resources quickly because I have a lot of 
grade levels that I'm planning for ancj It's time consuming 
for me to plan the lesson. The teacher center facilitates 
ny research. .. Th^ have a lot of different materials there 
on a lot of different levels. So I have one place that I 
can go that I know I can get the materials that I need... 
Also, It's nl^e for me because I can add to the curriculum. , 
A lot of the curriculum that Is provided here at the school^^ 
is of a textbook *natu re, which Is fine, but It's nice to 
have other materials, too^.. Especially,* when you're In a. 
place that's rather Isolated, It's nice to have a place 
that's so convenient and up to date. j 

Ed Hengemuehler observes: 

I feel the center Is great for this type of school. We 
have a ditto machine. That's It. So, at the ce'nter I make 
games and posters; I can laminate. I can make a copy of^ 
something out of a book. They've got. the equipment.* 
That's iny biggest resource. Because of a limited budget, I 
need target outside material, and I can get It, there. 

In urban areas with resource-rich schools and educational serylce districts, 
there Is, of course,* less need for materials provision. Mar\y urb^n teacher 
talk of the center as a place for curriculum construction, but this function 
seems less central to them than It appears for rural teachers. 



This is not to say that all rur^jf settings require a "make it-take it" teaphor 
center, Thc^e Is a diversity of rural settings, and In some, the maintenance 
of a cpniiWfl. place for niaterials construction would be pointless. For example, 
the Southe$|$t Idaho 'Center represents an area the size of the state 'of, 
Indiana, /^fie emphasis there must be to create a responsive communicatior^'s 
network that>pans this vast stretch. To establish a teacher-oriented library 
or "store" in a fixed location would hardly be workable. Thus, the Idaho" 
Reenter uses ^it^rokerage model of providing inservice, which depends on an ' 
outward flow ol^ 1 nformation arid resources, rather than on a localized conCefiT* 
tration of them. 

One cannot predJc^t the range of a teacher center's programs simply by referrln^*^^ 
to such rough/categories as "rural," or "urban," Fine-grained distinctions 
within these tcftegories are often critical. In Northwest Alaska, KotzebOe, . 
with a population of 2,500, might be considered an urban area in that it is the 
cultural, economic, and political center of the entire region. But one of its. 
major problems is the 30 percent teacher turnover, a problem few other urban 
areas could claim. The center there must concentrate on orienting new teachers 
to the perils and pleasures of the Arctic, It must anticipate teacher requests 
rather than merely respond to them. 

The hallmark of teacher center programming is adaptability. Whether a centet* 
^ Is configured along the lines of a drop-in or an outreach model, or a combina- 
tion of the two, it invariably reflects the special contours of its community. 

This theme of creative adaptation runs throughout our account of teacher center 
development. Far from representing a homogeneous or monolithic movement, ^he 
centers are individually shaped and locally responsive! ^ At the same time, 
teacher centers share a common parentage and a common dest1ny--they are each, a 
product of the same historic search for more effective forms of inservice, and 
they are each moving towards the ends of professional autonorny, cormiunity, ^nd 
effectiveness. Thp teacher centers in the Northwest are not Islands of inrio- 
vatlTan; they are connected by both values and achievements.^. 

More specifically, teacher center programs in the Northv/est reflect three basic 
characteristics: 

/ 1, An empahsis on job-embedded teacher traifting. Centers generally plac^ 

^ priority on providing inservice in the context of the school site, 

2. An emerging responsiveness to teacher needs. Center staff and polfcy 
boards seem to l)^ , moving beyond the one-shot administration of a 
paper-and-pencil survey to assess teacher needs. Teafiher input in the 
design of programs is becoming more personalized and less superficial. 
Interviews, discussion, and feedback help create a more elab^ona^ed 
picture of teacher needs. ' 

3. A willingness to draw upon teachers themselves as leaders of inservice 
activities. This shoruld not be interpreted to mean that the centers 
reject professors or outside consultants. In fact, as we notefi.in ttie 
Palouse and Southeast Idaho cases, the center staff may wonk with 
university faculty to optimize program quality. Teacher centers are, 
however, especial ly;*.coninitted to developing talent from within the 
ranks of classroom t6aChers. ' 
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Few would question the overall merit of thosu three Ideals of to^cUor Center" 
progranritng. Yet the specific design of the programs does raise questions, 
fh^r fhnf question of quality control, flow do centers assure 

that their programs are sound and not merely liked ? Where do wo draw the line 
between- the personal and professional needs ofl^chers? What criteria should- 
tL"htr^ ''^^^ selecting teachers to teaCh their peer^? In short, how can 
teacher centers be responsive, but also discriminating? ' 

The second major issue concerns the relation of center sponsored inservice to 
liU f°eJrhPr rL^r\ ^^^Pf^V"^ district(s). What kind of programnatic niche 
111 nnil ^^^""7 """^^^^^ themselves? In some cases, the center provides 
D^oQraJl^ °Z i^n teachers, so there is no overlap with other 

programs. But in other areas, especially urban ones, there is a clear poten- 
lltlJ^J!' center programs to interact with district programs. We need more 
d^??berat?ol^^?^ToM °" interaction proceeds, in policy boa^d 

Hon nJ%^ • ^" behind-the-scene negotiations, and in the actual implementa- 
t1on of the programs. 

Concl usion 

In this section we have triett^oi 1 lumi nate general issues in the evolution of 
^PPo ?.coh'".?''"h ";egor7^r^hilosophy. institutions, and program^ have 
ftlf ^hf \ "^"""^^^^^ discussion and isolate trends. It is hoped 

2c mentation ^ ' "''^"^ P^^""^"^ 
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SECTION HI; ' ISSUES: A COMMENTARY 

Several Issues have been' matters of concern to teacher centers. These Issues: 
,ne«d5 assessment, polity board 1nserv1ce, evaluation, and the irole of state 
departmeritv,/are addressed In the following set of papers. The bapers are not 
meapt to lift exhaustive on these complex subjects. Rather, they afe Intended to 
further the dialogue t)egun In cluster meetings and continued ;in our news- 
letters. Each commentary offers a provocative perspective on a given Issue 
which may stimulate discussion within the cluster as we begin our second year.' 

The opening piece by Jack Turner can best be described as an editorial. As a 
director of a teacher center. Jack worries that the vision which Inspires our 
work might be overwhelmed by the pressures to justify It. We should beware of 
piaklng the verification of our output an end In Itself, Jack suggests. Educa- 
tors must accept the challenge of walking the tightrope between the FINITE and 



The next essay, by Marianne Hung, a consultant In needs assessment to the 
B.E.S.T. Center, exposes the limits of survey research In the assessment of 
teacher needs. Marianne goes on to discuss specific ways by which needs 
assessments can be Improved. Strategies for conducting Interviews and for 
Interpreting qualitative data are reviewed. 

In the third essay, Mark Mlllemann, a specialist In organizational development, 
provides a step-by-step account of a*" training program for a teacher center 
policy board. Mark takes carle to Interrelate general principles of group 
process with specific techniques used In board training. 

Fred CrowelTs contribution, "Zen and the Art of Teacher Center Evaluation/' 
makes the case for a broadly responsive evaluation approach. The evaluation 
design should 'reflect the multiple dimensions and plural conslttjencles of the 
teacher center program, Fred maintains. The traditional, single perspective 
evaluation model must give way to a more expansive and differentiated one. 

Finally, Alf .Langland and Ray Talbert, of the Washington and Oregon State 
Departments of Education respectively, provide Insights Into the role of the 
state department In the teacher center program. Alf and Ray eacK summarize the 
contribution their department has made to teacher center projects. 
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Jciqk Turner 



For sovoral years I have been trying to reduce n\y corollary to a criso doclar 
, at Ive sentence following Parkfnson's niodoU ono wh ch is plthf^^^ 
•^??^^h o' f ^' .N^'-^^'^^V P«''k1nson postulate that work expands to f U the tinie 

Shfln"*.^ ^?!: Turner's Corollary speaks to a more subt e 

phenomenon than did Parkinson and Is consequently not so easily reduced to bald 

es sence* 

ilt°'^\VZX'!}''^^^^^^^ to. I sus. 




If?hp""^h Jf^^'i?]'- classHled into onrof two categVles 

rlluLj"^ "^^K^^^ 1s Finite and "capturable." or It Is Infinite and cannSt be 
captured by numbers or precise language. >.aimui ue 

In the category I am calling Finite would be things like writing lEPs taklna 
lunch count doing achievement tests, recording at-task beHav ors. f1 I'l^g out 
Th'o'^n.'h]^''^"^^ ' """^^"9 the days until school ' Is iut"^?c 

!h1na^l1kP Vflnf^'^^^ would belong all of t|,e Indetemlnate 

things like attempting to stimulate a class discussion; debating educational 
Issues; mediating conflict between students, striving to teach decency apD^e' 
wSS?; e'tc ' "'"'^"^ '° r''"" "''y-^'"' ^'""etlmes jusrKis?ng to 

^^mTlT',', ^^^l!^ ^° with both categorizes of activities. But 

icti^1^?« l?7h^' t beginning to see ar, excess of the Finite 

stJJ:;S^L^:5e^^fSu""roVsJlo^?'>^^^--^"'' "^^^^"^^^ ^' ^'^ °^ °- 

?^n!l'!i„'^»J^'^' ^l^^^l and .Infinite, are Illustrated I will reveal Turner's 
nZinl^fl' theh devote the rest of this piece to the Infinite task* of consV 
derlng the corollary's Implications for teachers and teacher centers. 

WHEN A TEACHER IS FACED WITH A COMPLEX OF TASKS BOTH FINITE ANn INFINITF 



llTllcii'fUU^f^^^ fill our'tlme with work; I add that the 

oynLo fh .1, Increasingly be of one kind at the 

t?Sn Tnrfo^^pf "^"J^ ^"'l*,'!^'"' ^^^^ " pressure for demonstrable produc- 

alVsTV1me^^.''^F1^1^^^^^^^^ ^'"^'^ "^^^"-^^ =="^"^^"9 ^-'^^^^^ 



"The wrItlnaTs a Finite task; the considering Is the Infinite task. 
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An.eHamplo iiifly Illuminate tho proposition, Sovorfll ytiars m ^ mUUIld-sUo 
urbflM school district docldml to MOoct ono iiwutar tuc^chur for each e einontary 
school, to frou that tuflclmr frm clasarooiii aaslgniiiont so thU nuw "r'tiftouroo 
toachor" would bo frou to assist colloayufis on call, Ihosu rosourco toachor 
positions wqro loft rolatlvoly unstnicturod In ordor to oncourauo tho porson 
In the now rolo to work whorovor tho iHiod aroso-^doiuonstratlon toachtng, 
observing, hustling resources for colleagues, tutoring, and gunoral ly working 
to spread those teaching qualities that got thij person chosen as resource 
teacher In the first place. 

Within five years, the project folded because tho resource teachers had turned 
awe^ from their original In flnltg ^Hes and moved Into Finite roles; that Is, 
into roles that could bo easily uTO'stood (and defended); Ifnecessary^ by the 
amounts of "produce" turned out. Resource teachers had become de facto admin- 
Istralve assistance to their principals, or had become librarians, or any of 
several other functions which all had more distinct beginnings and endings. 
The Impetus behind this transformation was as simple as It was powerful: the 
board and the central administration had an Interest In the program which was 
perceived by the resource teachers (rightly or falsely) as pressure to produce, 
to show demonstrable results even If In the form of paperwork. Consequently, 
the resource teachers shifted the balance away from the Infinite In favor of 
activities that could be "counted," 

*********** 

The education of children (and the Inservlcing of teachers) Is an enterprise 
that Is extremely susceptible to doubt and uncertainty. Most teachers down 
deep wonder If they are as competent (or as Inadequate) as their evaluators 
perceive them to be. The entire education profession seems to lust after an 
objective mechani sm.which would make it universally clear what good teaching is 
and who the good teachers are. We are currently flirting with so many would-be 
mechanisms that the landscape has become very confusing. The common genesis of 
(ilrect instruction, research and development efforts in teaching, performance 
contracting, achievement testing, the voucher system, competency-based educa- 
tion, and other notions too numerous to recall is that they might settle the 
questions: What are the essential components of instructional excellence, and 
which teachers have mastered them? 

if we could step back and observe the dilemma with detachment, I submit we 
• would be incredulous. There are perhaps two million teachers devoting their 
professional lives to an endeavor about which there is very little certainty. 
And there are untold millions more citizens who have their own distinct and 
individual value positions on what constitutes good teaching. In those pro- 
fessions where a worker is dealing with tangible things (air traffic control- 
lers,' cabinetmakers, salespeople, et al ) it is relatively simple to adjudge 
what are the essential components and who has mastered them. Ten randomly 
chosen people off the street could examine the quality of a cabinetmaker s 
work and be. likely to share wide agreement, perhaps even unanimity, on the 
issue of apparent quality. Yet, those same ten observers might, -after observ- 
ing a given teacher, come to extremely divergent judgments on the issue of 
apparent quality in instruction. It happens often--and not only in the judg- 
' ment of observers off the street. 
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teachup m[ m i Inlstrrttors will hooln to stiflrch for Wrtys tn (ilil«rtlv«lv 

vfllumi I.I mir cultur., for ,l«im\5t rating rt n«w lovol of "(co'ntVhll y hw/rll 
1 1 tlio ttiflclilnu-'ltirtrnliig procosJ. wo cmi priKiuiiirthly coimionlcrtto thtmi uUtor to 
our effort will srttlsfy ovnryon^ tlirtt school chlldron mni lortrnlnij; 

uillf^i.'iM. "'ynior In our Infdt.irttlon with tlui FInlto Is that octlv- 

1 nolotJ, «m"^, ' k"" '"^M!" "I'l-'oranco «f umlorstondablu and 

llZurlJT 1^, '^'"J'"" "3 t° t«™<"«' o^tcomu. wo cm) understand It. can 
^^^11 fv. V. " " '''"S" flcconipllshmont as It comos out Just 

""tL^ . antlctpatnd. Tho process can bocoiiio a learmul pattern that one can 
''wKr LmTT'", *'^,'''''''"^'''''''' thomsolves. Thuro aru count lo s 

H.«c V causality notion. soi,« of which nwy aave our 

' . advocates of the FInlto would prefer to bel1*«e that all 

rnr«%' "'V.'":"'"'-' """"^k? "'^ '''''' And once quan Iflab y 

fSr replication""^' '° comprehend, describe, evaluate and disseminate 

S;in,Mnn*'nI? S?."^?'', T"?* Sponsored a series of training sessions around the 
question of discipline for early adolescents. The presentor first convinced a 

nH fo"f ° 'r"'" ^'^^ ^'•^^"^"a both well-organized and appro 

priate to the topic so we hired him based on the judcpient of the review panel. 
The evaluations written by teacher participants In the d Isci pi Ine service were 
fa7tr ^l''' T.\ ^"1^'.'*^'' ^^""^ t*^^ relevance^hey were looMng 

^ In.ii^?. nf'^?K''^"^''J"''9'*"f °^ '^''^^ P^"^l affirmed. Yet a closer 
vSt v nn fh„^ fV'^"'*^?" P'"°''"'=" troubling Insights which bear 

ydlrect y on the warning elaborated In the last paragraph--the aooearance of 
>jnderstandable and simple causality. appearance or 

Without question, the topic of discipline In schools Is a major concern and 
everybody agrees It should. somehow be better. Teachers are presently flocking 
iJ^^o ? h.!^ " sponsored by our teacher center to. find out how to 

tXrlJ^ \ , evaluations testify we have growing numbers of 

t.OTchers who are convinced that good classroom discipline Is a product of 
npJri^ fo.rh?rV'K section of our evaluation form which solljclts Ideas/ 

mnrf % nc '''^ t""" t"l"l"g. t^e most frequent response called for 

cZLnl^. 'i """^-e sl^PlV"""*y strategies. The clear feeling embedded In the 
l^Tnnli K s°"e*"iere there exists a relatively simple learnable patterned 
response which, once mastered, will prove Immediately useful In times of 



need 



An anecdote from childhood will amplify our point. As a wayward high school 
student. Jack never did develop what his teachers referred to as "study hab- 
sSe^t a o°f nL'In^r obviously had excellent "study habits" because she 
spent a lot of time In her room each night and got straight A's. At eight week 
norf r'^H^h'^r"?"^"^ with; the end Of grading perils and the arrival of re- 
port cards) Jack, always vowed to look Into these tdSMd "study habits " but he 
cn™[hrnn ^ ^ ^° "^9,°^"^^^ "^at he fouod because^was convinced there was 
something else-something magical and Finlte-that he didn't yet know how to 
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AH inquiries to his sister ended in frustration for both of them. He came 
away feeling inadequate that he had not been able to ferret out the secret 
to study habits (and resentful that she refused to share it even within her 
own family). His sister went away feeling that he had bVushed off her best 
attempts to teach Jack the complexities of good study habits. It was a long 
time later that he learned there is no trick that one can acquire and tiiere- 
aifter be said to have good study habits. Jack's sister had indeed tried to 
acquaint him with the complex of attitudes (like perseverance) and skills (like 
outlining), the sum total of which is named "study habits," but he had insisted 
there was something more, something clever, and there is not. 

The same disappointing truth holds for discipline and for countless other 
aspects of teaching/learning. When we learn that a fellow teacher has abso- 
lutely no discipline problems in his/her classroom, our first reaction is that 1 
the teacher must possess a Finite strategy we haven't yet acquired. Even as we 
question the teacher or observe the class we feel that any minute now it will 
all come clear as the teacher employs the secret we lack. But all we will see 
is the same thing we saw when Jack spied on his s i ster--nothing and everything. 
We may be reminded or refreshed about some conventional strategies that we may 
presently be using. But while the model teacher can command silence in the 
room by merely 1 oweri ng her voi ce, the same trick added onto our repertoi re 
produces nothing. Alas, the understandable and simple causality we repine for 
has eluded us again. ^X*^^*^ 



To resort thus to the Finite is to expect that the process one is trying to 
control, at least to influence, is simple and unidimens ional . In thoj^ases 
where the process is relatively simple and unidimensional , the attractive 
causa 1 i ty of the F i ni te strategy i s general ly • very appropriate. We want to 
happen; we select-the appropriate strategy; and X happens Just as anticipated. 
Or, if X doesn't happen this time, we know what prevented it. The process is 
almost scientific in its orderly progression and predictability. The appeal of 
the Finite is that it promises ultimately to move all of teaching/learning to 
such a causal plateau. Or more accurately, the Finite promises to move all the 
important elements of teaching/learning into the science of causality. Those 
elements which cannot be measured and made discrete will either be diminished 
in Importance and neglected or will be warped into fitting the paradigm. 

The pull toward the Finite explains much of Inservlce teachers' appetite for 
more "hands-on" workshops, idea swaps, make it and take it sessions and for no 
more theoretical "Ivy-tower" Inservlce courses. Direct instruction now marches 
frontal ly across the educational landscape In large part because it has demon- 
strated that very quality of understandable and simple causality we all hoped 
existed somewhere. To the extent direct instruction works, it definitely has a 
place in the instructional repertoire of teachers. My quarrel does not reside 
in using Fini te strategies at all, it resides instead with the expanding 
assumption that all of the significant aspects of the teach i ng/ 1 earning process 
are translatable to the Finite. A teacher who succeeds in filling the Instruc- 
tional day with ever more Finite strategies may be said to have mastered the 
science of teaching at the cost of failing the art of teaching. 
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Assessing Teacher Needs: From Surveys to Dialogue 
Marianne Andrews Hung 



The heart of a teacher center is its ability to listen creatively to its cli- 
ents' messages. Creative listening goes beyond the distribution of a survey. 
It is more than a one-way transmission of data. Creative listening occurs when 
center staff members pick up the phone or sit down to talk with teachers. As 
each person listens to, questions, supports or challenges the other, clients 
and staff members are engaged in a dialogue about teacher needs. Each inter- 
^"volves mutual inquiry and adaptation. Through this process, the 
•^.^participants begin to understand, perhaps even to define, the needs of a 
particular teacher. In the realm of teacher centers, needs assessment is less 
a function of^instrumentation than of insight. 

In this essay I explore reasons why teacher centers require new forms of needs 
assessment. I try to show why traditional searches for "scientific" data just 
won t do. My central claim is that the surest access to teacher needs is 
through a probing dialogue rather than a passive questionnaire. 

Survey Data and Organizational Ends: The Limits of Traditional Needs Assessment 

Traditionally, school districts have assessed teacher needs on the basis of two 
assumptions, that: (1) merely by asking teachers what they needed on a survey 
district administrators could understand staff needs, and (2) the^survey data 
would yield a common profile of needs which could then be interpreted in terms 
of an organizational end. Neither of these assumptions supports the view of 
staff development that teacher centers appear to uphold. 

The problem with the first assumption is that teachers often ignore surveys, 
or, if they do respond to them, the reasoning behind the response is hidden. 
My faith in surveys was challenged recently, for example, when only 5 percent 
of the teachers in B.E.S.T. center ser^ce area completed an assessment ques- 
tionnaire. Moreover, the returns I did get managed to raise more questions 
than they answered. Why, I wondered, did 60 percent of the respondents single 
out malnstreaming as a high priority 1nser\^Jce concern, but fewer than 30 
percent indicated any preference for a mode % which such inservlce might be 
delivered? W^|y was the survey return rate so much higher among elementary 
school teachers than among secondary teachers? Why did experienced teachers 
express a greater Interest in Inservlce than their younger colleagues? On 
these subjects the data were silent. f^y Instrument was designed to record 
needs--not explore them. 

Surveys provide limited access to human needs in any context, but in the school 
setting they are especially suspect. There are a number of reasons why 
teachers In particular don't complete surveys. Perhaps the most basic answer 
is Itself a question: Why should they? As' Michael Patton (1978, p. 98) has 
observed about needs or goal assessments in general, the staff has probably 
played the survey game hundreds of times for principals, school boards, curri- 
. .culum coordinators, university researchers and community groups. Teachers have 
. rarely seen the benefits of survey research and have often felt that they 
appeared "fuzzy minded and inept" to assessors. Some teachers have had too 
many outsiders label their needs as defects to feel completely comfortable with 
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assessments (Jackson, 1974). Furthennore, teachers who work in* physically and 
psychologically threatening environments may develop a "combat mentality" 
characterized by secrecy and def ensi veness (Sh anker, p. 17). If a teacher 
feels besieged, she is hardly eager to shar'e her perceptions on yet another 
impersonal assessment device. 

More critically, surveys can be faulted for eliciting only the apparent and 
readily reducible content of teachers* needs. Surveys are not designed to take 
into account that teachers are commonly relunctant to disclose their needs and 
that even when the will is there such disclosure may require skills they have 
yet to develop. Teachers are no more accustomed than assessors to probing the 
less tangible, more complex aspects of their needs. An surveys simply do not 
promote thoughtful self-diagnosis. Bill Drummond in an "Open Letter on Inser- 
vlce Education" (1975), eloquently reveals the shortcomings of traditional 
assessment approaches: 

I believe that the ways available to us for communicating 
individual needs in teacher education have to be improved. 
I know in my own case, given a reasonably secure and 
supportive psychological climate, it is still hard for me 
to tell someone about what rny real needs are. This may be 
because I don't know what my real needs are or, perhaps, 
because I don't get timely feedback on rny work, or because 
I don't attend to the feedbgqk I do get. Perhaps'; more 
accurately, I'm not used to talking about n^y needs, and I'm 
very hesitant to share much of myself with someone else who 
might or might not help me.... My guess is that reluctance 
to communicate needs is a condition that is widely shared 
in the teaching profession, (pp. 5-6) 

Surveys, it seems, are unreliable informants about teacher needs because they 
don't help teachers explore them. Surveys are not listening Instruments. They 
evoke memories of "old style" inservice when few in educational "staff" posi- 
tions listened to comments and complaints from teachers in "line" operations. 
Rarely was policy contoured to individual teachers* concerns. 

The absence of two-way communication reinforced the policymakers' reliance on 
the survey as their main assessment instrument. Because no one challenged the 
survey's ability to provide authentic individual data, it was easy to accept 
the second assumption that the data would yield a general profile of teacher 
needs. The preoccupation with need standardization is motivated by the 
school's desire for organizational rationality. Efficient planning can best be 
accomplished by stripping all employes (including teachers) of their contexts 
and their personalities. Teachers become roles or functions — impersonal, 
interchangeable parts in th^ machinery of schooling. Their needs are depicted 
as moda 1 responses on standardi zed questi onnaires. This enabl es schools to 
identify teacher needs with organizational ends. If a survey reveals that 80 
percent of the staff are concerned about adapting to PL 94-142, the district 
has a compelling mandate to organize inservice in this area. Mainstreaming 
thus becomes a district goal toward which all available manpower and material 
can be mobilized. Although this approach promotes program efficiency and 
coherence, It may al so'^subordi nate the needs of individual teachers. 

Surveys also impress pol icymakers because t hey seem so emi nent ly sci ent i f i c. 
A random sample of teachers can be chosen. Tests of reliability and validity 
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can be run. Yet these procedures may have little bearing on the quest to 
\understand the meaning of teachers' needs. Science seeks to formulate general 
laws, 1 aws that are free from the constrai nts of particul ar contexts and, 
therefore, applicable to all. How fruitful is this kind of context stripping 
for learning about human needs? As Elliot Mishler has written: 

Our procedures are aimed at isolating variables from the 
personal and social contexts in which they operate. 
Through factor analysis and scaling procedures, we search ^ 
for pure variables, for measures of unitary dimensions that 
will not be contaminated by other variables. Ideal mea- 
sures are independent, free-standing, orthogonal--that is, 
unrelated to measures of other variables. The history of 
psychometrics demonstrates that independent and pure 
variables exist. It is much less evident that such vari- 
ables have brought^ any closer to the general laws they 
v^ere intended to serve, or to a deeper ^understanding of 
human action . (Emphasi s added. } (pp. 2-3) 

By resting on a questionable basis for human understanding, surveys lead to an 
impoverished approach to staff development. The kind of data that surveys 
furnish suffices to gui<Je discrete and simple inservice offerings, but not the 
cont inuous and complex ideas of development in which teacher centers ha^e 
pioneered. Survey data are one-shot, static sources of knowledge. They 
assume that teacher needs remain the same--that they can be labeled, filed and 
reactivated when the district musters the requisite inservice resources. But 
teacher concerns are not inert. They change in quality and intensity. Gene 
Hall and his associates at the University of Texas have charted the variability 
of teacher attitudes toward innovation, finding that they usually move through 
six "stages of concern": from general curiosity, to personal implications, to 
management problems, to outcome orientations and, finally, to refocusing the 
innovati on from a broader perspect ive. Al though this research team uses 
surveys as part of their information-gathering equipment, they stress the value 
of conversational, or "seat-of-the-pants, " assessment as well. They place 
stock in open-ended statements of needs, counseling that "care must be taken to 
consider the gestalt, the overall flavor of the responses (which often reflect 
more than one stage of concern) and not to focus purely on the numbers or 
arithmetical averages that result" (Hall and Loucks, 1978, p. 43). 

To consider the "gestalt" of a teacher's concern is to attempt an imaginative 
reconstruction of it. We do not decode a teacher's need; we i nterpret it. And 
to do this effectively we must know something about context. 

Needs Assessment _as Cre^ath^e_L istening: Assumptions and Strategies 

So far I have critiqued survey assessment on the assumption that needs are 
personal reactions to particular environments and are thus hard to capture with 
questionnaires. One must appreciate the context in which needs are developed 
and expressed to understand them effectively. For example, a teacher's request 
for assistance with gifted youngsters might reflect his need to get a teenage 
whiz kid to behave more respectful ly toward hi s peers. Another teacher' s 
request for help with the gifted may reflect a desire for a graduate level 
seminar in cognitive psychology. Yet another teacher's request may call for a* 
review of new curriculum in elementary science. Surveys seldom reveal the 
specific source and direction of a teacher's need. 
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In the context of teacher centers, the needs assessor, I suggest, is less 
dependent on the data manipulating techniques of the scientists than on the 
probing sensitivity of the clinician. This is not to imply that teacher needs 
are hidden J n the unconscious and must be uncovered in a mystical therapeutic 
exchange. «^he main tool of the needs assessor is the interview, not the couch. 
Nonetheless, the assessor must possess the ability to understand the teacher's 
need from the teacher' s^-point of view. Like a good clinician, the assessor 
must create an atmosphere of trust so that the client feels free to elaborate 
upon his request. Although meaningful educational assessments do not require 
the kind of intimacy or emotional disclosure that a counseling session calls 
forth, the clinician's ability to focus and refocus on the meaning of anJndl- 
vidual's need is highly usefuly in a school setting. 

The essence of clinical interviewing is creative listening. Creative listening 
has three vSides: (1) trust building. (2) evoking and clarifying; and (3) 
developing clients' observational skills. The last facet is, of course, less 
directly related to listening than the other two. But I include it here 
because It has to do with aiding a client pinpoint and explain a need more 
clearly. It is not a training program in classroom observation (although it 
could lead to this), but a personalized discussion about ways to refine self- 
diagnosis of professional needs. 

Trust'Building 

As I indicated earlier, many teachers are. with good reason, ill disposed to 
talk about their needs with an assessor. The interviewer must therefore 
deliberately seek to create an atmosphere of trust. To do this, she must 
exhibit a core of.empathic behaviors: express a clear statement of purpose 
which makes sense >fVom the teacher's frame 'of reference; attend to interjf 
personal space and to nonverbal signals; use the teacher's name; comment on B 
personal effect; cultivate a sixth sense about whether to get down to businesS 
by asking the teacher to tell you about his classes or by firing a more pointed 
question. The assessor must make the teacher feel at home and learn when to 
harmonize and when to push. 

Perhaps the surest way to build trust In the terms of a teacher center is to 
highlight the timeliness of the center'^s response to client needs. In other 
words, the client should see that there Is an actual payofi to the assessment 
interview. The end is not simply to understand the teachers situation but to 
improve It. The timeliness of center programs is not always In the assessor's 
control. But she can help, recreate the immediacy of the client's need to 
center staff. Or, in the cases where the need is more long-term and less 
pressing, the assessor can relay this. in either case, learning about the 
client's response requirements is crucial. 

The assessor may. also wish to follow-up on the center's response with a query 
about its effectiveness from the standpoint of the client. This may provide 
insight into the evolving nature of a teacher's need, feed into the internal 
evaluation process, .and assure the c 1 1 ent that the center's Interest is genuine. 
Trust Involves a relationship and not just a meeting. it Is sustained in an 
ongoi ng dial ogue. 
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Evoking and Clarifying 

• A teacher's initial statement of need commonly conceals as much as it reveals.. 
It is often ambiguous. For example, a teacher may indicate that she needsl^^ 
practical help in improving her students' reading skills. Is the problem in 
class management, that is, are the students not attending sufficiently to the 
reading tasks? Or is the curriculum poorly designed or inappropriate for this 
particular type of class? Are all the students having trouble with reading or 
is it Just a few indivijjuals? Does the teacher require a systematic retrain- 
ing, perhaps including university courses, or helpful hints from a colleague 
down the hall? The needs assessor must unravel these iss^jes. She must probe 
for specific information about the origin of the need and about the solution 
requirements of the client. This does not mean that the assessor must auto- 
matically ask a series of probing questions. If a teacher says she needs five 
extra biology books for her third period class or that she needs to learn how 
to operate the new fi Im 'projector the assessor would appear both foolish and 
condescending to question her in-depth. Some needs are straightforward. But 
in many, if not most, cases teachers heed to talk with someone about their 
requests rather than simply to sta^te them. A dialogue helps the teacher know 
what she needs most essentially. 

Interviewers often fall to evoke the kind of responses from clients they wish 
because they have a hidden agenda for the Interview-they are looking for 
detain answers and try to guide the teacher to them. Most beginning journal- 
ists, for example, greet the unexpected with Impatience and respond to a 
divergent answer with renewed determination to stick to the next prepared 
question (Metzler, 1977). So many of us make Interviewing stressful because we 
abandon our natural curiosity Instead of abandoning ourselves to it. 

All this adds up to a major misconception about interviewing: that people 
exist to supply investigators with Information. The typical social science 
interview is less a dialogue than an Issue of direct orders: Here are five 
cards containing statements of possible reactions to situation X. Choose the 
card that most nearly describes your reaction, and so on. One offshoot of the 
insistence upon controlled data collection is that interviewers come armed with 
Drepared questionnaires-ta practic^^-, according to newsmen, that can be counted 
- on to -stifle conversation. This Inflexible Interview style usually carries 
with It other obstacles to creative dialogue. Chief among them are: failure 
to explain the interview s purpose; Inadequate knowledge about the client or 
the context— with expectations that she has nothing better to do than fill you 
in; overuse of generalities at the expense of concrete detail; categorizing 
Clients before talking to them; and the most insidious shortcoming of all 
inattention to what clients say. Practices such as these destroy trust. 

Creative listening is an active process that allows for data collection to 
build and contour itself to what people are saying. Interviewing, the chief 
format for creative listening in needs assessment, is open-ended and explora- 
tory. • It is structured but not standardized (Wolf. 1979). Through the inter- 
view the assessor helps the client sharpen his insights about professional 
needs and crystallize his expectations for assistance. 



Developing Clients' ObservationaLSkills 

In asking teachers to clarify their needs assessors may find that mar\y teachers 
lack the kind of. specific data .^necessary to respond. This Is not to fault 
teachers. Systematic data collection is r<^ely part of a teacher's training. 
Moreover, a teacherVs day Is so busy that there seems little time for classroom 
research; But a certain amount of data Is helpful. If not Indispensable, In 
understanding a teacher's need and 1a^ designing a response to It. For example, 
a teacher' may say that hq has troul^le'leadlng class discussions.. The kids seem 
to lose Interest orr get off the track,, he confides. The assessor would want to 
know more about the context 1 n^ whlch-^ these discussions take place. Do all 
discussions bog down, or o.nly those In a given topic or on a, given day (Friday 
afternoons, just before lunch, Wlpnday morning, etc.)? Are the discussions 
based on homework readings, on 'tflass presentations, or what? Who are the 
students who first get distracted? How' does this affect the others? The 
assessor can assist the teacher %o take data on these questions. There are 
literally dozens of observational systems . that can be adapted for most class- 
room purposes (see, for example, Good and Blrophy, 1978; Hansen and Acheson, 
1977; and Hytnah, 1974). It Is beyond the scope of this essay to review speci- 
fic observational approaches. • A^needs assessor should be conversant with at 
least the main sources of thei^e approaches so that she can recommend techniques 
for particular teachers. The assessor may t^e unable, to conduct observations 
herself, but she should' help £he cllerrt arrange for peer observers or provide 
suggestions for using students as Observers. ^The role of the assessor Is not 
to demand data, but to help the client develop It^^ 

In urging needs assessors to assist teachers Irf systematic observation I am In 
effect advocating a more scientific .approach' to. need clarification. This may 
seem Ironic In 1 Ight of my critique of traditional "scientific" surveys. 
However, In the best sense of the term, science refers to disciplined and 
careful observation, not' merely the use of a standardized Instrument. As 
Abraham Kaplan (1964) has written:^ 

It Is this dellberat^ness and control of the process of 
observation that Is distinctive of scflence, not merely the 
use of special Instruments (Important' d.s they are)... Tycho 
Brahe was One of the greatest of astronomical observers 
though he had no telescope; Darwin also refled heavily on 
the naked eye; De ToquevlUe was a Superb observer without 
any of the data gathering devices ^of contemporary social 
research, (p. 126) ^ 

Perhaps needs assessors'^ greatest contribution 4,0 teacher centers will be their 
help In enabling teachers to become better observers and'analysts of their own 
situation. As Lindblpm and Cohen have suggested In a recent book on social 
science and social problem solving (1979), the Informed public already uses 
many of the same Methods of speculation, definition, hypothesis formation and 
verl flea t Ion that professional $(j1 6pt1sts use. Sod al scientists use these 
methods more skillfully and rlgorously^^ but the methods remain essentially the 
same. Aiding teachers to observe their classes more systematically does not 
entail transforming the thinking patterns of ordinary teachers. Teachers 
already engage In observation arid reflection. The point Is to empower them to 
perform these functions more skillful4y**y 
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Conclusion 



The first part of this essay pointed out the problems in relying on the survey 
to understand the needs of teachers. Teachers generally don't like to fill out 
surveys and often ignore them. Moreover, surveys, even when completed, yield 
superficial or incomplete knowledge. Surveys listen mechanically, not crea- 
tively. Needs assessment involves a relationship between the center staff and 
its clients. Interviews must be used which establish trust, promote clarity, 
and develop observational skills. The participatory and responsive ethic of 
the teacher center program must inform its needs assessment approach. 

This is not to say that surveys should never be used. One of the functions of 
surveys might be to verify the conclusions drawn from interviews about the 
collective needs of teachers in a given area. Teacher centers in the Northwest 
do not deal exclusively on a one-to-one basis with clients. Workshops and 
courses are often designed in response to a general teacher need. To zero in 
on group needs, a series of Interviews can be conducted, perhaps with a random 
sample of teachers. The assessor would look for recurring regularities among 
the interview data and then design a survey to check these regularities against 
a larger population. In this way the survey questions may reflect a vital 
concern of teachers, and the results would prove more useful. 

Teacher centers require valid and workable definitions of teacher needs. 
Towards this end, needs assessors must cultivate the skills of the clinician as 
well as the researcher. They must take care to learn from their clients and 
also to teach them. Indeed, in sharpening observation and communication skills 
in teachers, needs assessment may itself evolve into a major staff development 
process. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Newly farmed teacher center policy boards are faced, a*-ftr6sa 11 newly 
constituted governance bodies, with the task of organizing ti^em&^ 
Into effectively functioning decision-making groupsf^ften, howeveTxthe 
difficult task of Initial organization Is further coaipHcated by the fict 
that few alternative models exist for policy boards. In the absenjii 
of qualitatively different models and feeling pressured to make the^ 
necessary organizational decisions as expeditiously as possible, many 
youthful boards rely heavily on the one model with which most of us are 
familiar, i.e., the traditional school board model. 

By^ relying on the traditional school board model and adopting many of 
It s particulars, a new policy board can. In fact, make certain Important 
operational decisions by default. For example, parllmentary procedure 
might be adopted with little or no discussion, the assumption of majority 
vote as the board s decision-making mode may be viewed by board members 
as fait accompli, and the powers and responsibilities of the chairperson 
might frequently go unstated. 

While the traditional school board model is certainly appropriate for 
certain governance bodies. It does not necessarily follow that such a 
model is appropriate for teacher center policy boards. Quite to the 
contrary: the traditional school board model has a number of noteworthy 
1 abilities which makes its usefulness to teacher center policy boards 
highly questionable. ' 

The remainder of this documentation report will focus on two such liabil- 
ities and describe a process which Is currently being employed to assist 
the Bethel-Eugene-Springfield Teacher (B.E.S.T.) Center Policy Board In 
developing what, in my judgment. Is a qualitatively new way of operating 
and deciding. j y ^ 

THE TRADITIONAL BOARD MODEL: TWO PITFALLS ^ 

At the most basic level, the procedures that a policy board adopts are 
Intended to assist members in managing their differences and making 
decisions in a productive, efficient and satisfying manner. Perhaps, 
then, the two most important decisions a new board must make are* (1) 
deciding how to decide, i.e., selecting a decision-making mode, and {2 
deciding how to manage their differences. 

A. Deciding How to Decide: The Voting Model 

The voting model, which is used almost universally by governance 
bodies, has known assets, e.g., expediency. However, more and more 
Is known about the liabilities associated with its use. When com- 
pared to decision-making alternatives which stress collaboration 
e.g.. the consensus decision-making mode, decisions made by majority 
vote are more likely to suffer from some of the following conditions: 

1. a decision which has been made after considering only one or two 
alternati ves. 




liisloh, therefore, which Is often less innovative and/or 

^^ii <lec1Sion-which has not b6^n. fully debated because key minority 
v.v%r positions have been withheljl', i.e., censored; 

V .4. a decision which is not undf^rstood by all members; 

' 5. a decision which is. not accepted and/or supported by all memberSVi 
or • \ ""^"^ 

6. a decision, for the reasons elaborated above, which is of' limited 
•quality.' 

If a policy board is concerned with preventing some of these poten- 
tial problems, it would be wise to explore alternative decision- 
making modes which stress collaboration rather than the traditionally 
more competitive nature of voting modes. One* word of caution, 
however. The. use of an alternative decision-making mod e^ such as 
consensus does not necessarily assure that decisions wi 1 1 be of 
higher quality, better understood or more widely supported by board 
members. It merely means that there exists a greater likelihood of 
such being the case. 

B. Managing Differences: Win-Lose Approaches 

Conflict, surely one of the most human experiences is an inherent and 
ineradicable factor in ar\y organizational or interpersonal setting. 
The basic conflict in any group setting derives from the fact that 
individuals bri ng to the group their own self-interests. As an 
Individual attenipts to operate within the group setting she/he is 
continually confronted with the delemma of choice between concerns of 
autonany, i.e., pursuing one's own self-interests, and concerns of 
Interdependence, i.e., pursuing the common good of the group. .When 
the individual's own self-interest is in opposition with the iraer- 
ests, values, expectations, goals and ideas of others, confr+ct 
existsl ^ 



The potential for conflict seems even greater for teacher center 
policy boards since^ members are Intentionally selected to represent 
a variety of potentially conf 1 icting constituency groups, e.g. , 
teachers, administrators and school boards. An individual policy 
board member has both his/her own good and the constituency group's 
self-interest to consider. The possibilities for conflict between 
the individual who owns self, as well as Internalized constituent 
group Interests, and other board members are dramatical lj{ increased. 
This enlarged problem of self-interests places additional demands on 
each board member, which only serves to exacerbate a situation 
already filled with conflict possibilities. Each individual is 
placed in a situation, by working directly with other board members, 
where inevitable differences in values, expectations and goals will 
becofne manifest as interpersonal and intragroup conflicts. 
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How a teacher center policy board chooses to manage the conflicts 
between its members seems a crucial consideration. There exists a 
'variety of strategies for managing conflict, each with its costs and 
benefits. Most policy boards, however, seem to rely heavily on 
win-lose competitive approaches. 

In this respect, boards are in no way unique. We as^ a culture seem 
to be 'socially illiterate' in that we have limited vocabulary, 
processes and skills for creatively analyzing and solving social 
problems in ways that do not victimize or diminish others. Our 
available repertoire of conflict management strategies has been, and 
to a great extent continues to be, limited to a related family of 
competitive, win-lose approaches. 

Win-1ose competitive strategies (i.e., interactions designed to 
prevent or produce some outcome against the resistance of another) 
have numerous negative and escalating effects on groups. Some of the 
'costs' of relying on such strategies for managing differences are 
particularly significant for teacher center policy boards and are 
highli ghted below, 

1. The goal of winning the conflict becomes primary, supplementing 
or supplanting the original conflict of interest; 

2. groups or individuals in this escalating process of competition 

2. 1 distort the perception and judgnent of their own and the 
others' work; 

2.2 are relatively blind to points of commonality between their 
own and the others* positions; 

2.3 reduce, distort and/or censor communication with the other ' 
party; 

2.4 increasingly destruct and suspect the motives of the other 
individual or group; 

2,6 increasingly disassociate themselves from the other, empha- 
sizing differences; and 

2.6 escalate hostilities or attacks directed toward their 
opponent ; 

3. during the,course of destructive conflict, expansion occurs along 
various dimensions of the conflict, e.g., the size and number of 
the Issues involved and the number of persons Implicated on each 
side of the 1 ssue; 

4. finally, If the escalation continues, efforts to make threats 
credible take the form of brinkmanship tactics designed to 
convince the opponent t^t one Is serious about carrying through 
on a threat. 
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If this scenario were not enough, a final cost of the win-lose 
sfrategy seems particularly relevant to teacher center policy boards 
since their members are selected to represent a variety of constitu- 
ency groups. Repi::es£Qtatives, selected by their respective groups, 
to represent a const itiJ^flcy position, are pressured to engage in 
win-lose tactics and, in fact>-are rewarded for doing so. Constitu- 
ent groups often want their representative to report victory, not 
mere problem solving. Represeptat ^yes * loyal ty to thei r group' s 
position replaces the exercise of logic and problem solving. Each, 
as a representative, is not free to act in accord with the 'facts' or 
even engage in compromise. For to do so would be interpreted by 
their group as bringing defeat. 

While the scenario of conflict escalation as 'described in the pre- 
vious discussion is certainly extreme, it, unfortunately, is not the 
exception \h actual practice. Too often conflicts between _£ol Icy 
board members or subgroups of the board escalate in the mTrirr^ 
descr ibed . 

A_QUALITATIVELY NEW WAY OF INTERACTING: COLLABORATION VS. COMPETITION 

How can a policy board avoid the two pitfalls of traditional boards as 
previously described, i.e., employing a voting decision-making mode and 
relying on win-lose competitive strategies for managing differences 
between board members? In my judgment, collaboration, the willingness to 
align one's own purposes with those of diverse others and to negotiate 
mutually acceptable outcomes, offsets a number of the known liabilities 
of competitive approaches. For example, 

1. In groups using collaboraive processes, e.g., consensus decision- 
making, communication tends to be more open, accurate and com- 
plete; there exists an increased sensitivity to coirmonal i t ies; 
attitudes toward others are more trusting; a mutual orientation 
to the problem exists; and there exists a commitment to seek a 
mutually satisfactory solution. 

2. Groups in conflict, using collaborative techniques, achieve 
higher quality, integrative and creative solutions than groups 
relying on competitive strategies. ^ 

3. The decisions of groups using collaborative strategies tend to 
be better understood by group members and more widely Supported. 

4. Groups using cc^aboratlve techniques generally are able to out- 
perform even Its own best Individual resource. -y^ 

5. Compared with competitively organized groups, collaborative 
groups are characteri zed by stronger 1 ndl vidua 1 mot i vat Ion to 
complete the group task, stronger feelings of obligation toward 
other rnembers. and greater satisfaction with the group and Its 
products . 

Although these are only some of the frequently mentioned and observed as- 
sets of collaborative decision-making and conflict resolution strategies 
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in groups, they seem sufficient reason for teacher center policy boards 
to carefully explore and. If deemed appropriate, become skilled In 
collaborative processes. 

What follows Is a description of a training program designed to assist 
one teacher center policy board in increasing its capacity to interact, 
decide and manage its differences collaboratively. 

IV.. B.E.S.T. CENTER POLICY BOARD TRAINING PROGRAM . 

Before describing the on-going board training program being ^employed 
with the B.E.S.T. Center Policy Board, one word of caution is In order. 
The description of the program, as proposed and actually implemented, 
is written exclusively from my (i.e., the consultant's) perspective. 
Although every effort has been made to accurately represent the board 
training program, a true understanding of the process can only be 4 
achieved through a synthesis of the director's, board members* and ny 
perceptions of the process. 

A. The Training Process: Getting Started 

I was contacted by the director of B.E.S.T. Center and asked to 
discuss possible board training activities and, if interested, submit 
a proposal outlining the goals and content of such training. During 
our initial meeting, the history of the center was reviewed, current 
board practices were described, current as well as anticipated board 
problems were identified from the director' s perspective and possible 
training alternatives were discussed. 

B. The Training Process: As Proposed 

An original proposal , deli neating three training phases, was sub- 
mitted to the board for their review. Phase I of the proposed 
training program outl ined diagnostic/needs assessment activities; 
Phase II, proposed training activities and sequencing; and Phase III, 
. follow-up training and consultation activities. 

After some discussion, the board suggested modifying the proposal by 
essentially eliminating Phase I. As originally proposed. Phase I 
specified four to six weeks of diagnostic activity designed to assists^ 
both the consultant and the board in determining training needs. The \ 
suggested diagnostic activities Included consultant observation of 
two to three board meetings and board self-assessment of its own 
perceived effectiveness and problems. In discussing this phase of 
the proposed training, however, board members indicated that suffi- 
cient needs assessment information was already available. More 
specifically, members Indicated the need to (1) develop skills in 
consensus decision-making, (2) develop operational agreements, and 
(3) develop policy in a variety of pressing areas. 

^ Given that l^rd training needs were apparent to board members, it 
we^s recommemled that a modified proposal be resubmitted at the 
board's next meeting. 
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C. Training Process: As Modified and Approved 

!• The Goals. The final proposal, as approved by the policy board, 
described a training program designed to assist the board in 

1.1 Improving its continous adaptive planning or self-renewal 
skills, 

1.2 using qualitatively different ways tomake quality decisions 
in an efficient manner and in ways which are satisfying to 

• board members, 

1.3 assuming proact i ve (versus reactive) postures for dealing 
with anticipated group, interpersonal and organizational 
problems, 

1.4 developing skills in ways to depersonalize problem solving 
and achieve integrative versus wln-lose solutions to con- 
flict, and » 

1.5 developing a qualitatively different model for how teachers, 
administrators and school board members can interact! 

Of the stafed goals, the first goal, relating to self-renewal capa- 
bilities, was and continues to be the most important. The Intended 
purpose of alj[ proposed board training activities was to help the 
board develop their own self-renewal capabilities. Although the 
terminology used to describe the process of self-renewal might vary, 
e.g., adaptive, regenerative or morphogenetic, the descriptions of 
the process itself are remarkably similar. For example, one author. 
Warren Bennis, in describing the process suggests that self-renewal 
is the ability to 

a. learn from experience and to codify, store and retrieve the 
relevant information, 

b. learn how to learn— that is, to develop methods for improving 
the learning process, 

c. acquire and use feedback mechanisms on perfonnance--in short 
to be self-analytical, ana 

direct one's own destiny. 

2- The Training Model. The proposed training program was based on a 
training model which is described in the literature as a 'normative 
re-educative' strategy. It is based on the assumption that norms are 
the basis for individual's and group's behavior. Change, therefore 
comes through a re-education process in which old ways of interacting 
and behaving are examined and often discarded and supplanted by new 
forms for behavior. 

Using this training the client, i.e., the B.E.S.T. Center Policy 
Board, would examine established norms » decide on needed ehanges and 
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Implement improvement ideas. The consultant would facilitate the 
process by which this is accomplished, e.g., the consultant would 
intervene in a collaborative way with the client to mutually define 
problems and seek solutions, anything hi ndering effective group 
problem solving/decision-making would be applied where appropriate, 

3. More About the Consultant's Role . The roles that a consultant 
assumes in any training program are intended to assist the client in 
achieving the overall training goals. In the case of the training 
program for the B.E,S,T. Center Policy Board, certain roles were 
deemed to be more appropriate than others. Specifically, one 
primary role, i.e., process consultation, and two related but secon- 
dary roles were emphasized. 

The primary role which I planned to emphasize was that of process 
consultation . In assuming this role I hoped to help the clients 
better perceive, understand and act upon the various process events 
which ocur in their environment. As a process consultant, I would 
assist the client in becoming aware of how they behave and interact, 
aspects of thair group's culture/norms and choices they have for 
changing in t|rese areas. 

In addition to the primary role of process consultant, two secondary 
yet related roles seemed appropriate. First, I envisioned assuming 
the role of educator/trainer at times. Given the board's needs for 
skill development, I would design and conduct skill training activi- 
ties in a variety of areas, e.g., consensus decision-making, conflict 
management and win-win problem solving methods. Second, it seemed 
appropriate ^hat at times I assume the role of process advocate . In 
this role I might offer suggestions regarding methodologies/processes 
the board might consider adopting. While such process suggestions 
would be made as a means of expanding the board's awareness alterna- 
tives, they would not be intended to' influence, the content of the 
board's decision-making activities. 

4. The Proposed Training Activities . The proposed board training pro- 
gram consisted Of three primary strategies, i.e,, observation/ 
debriefi ng-planrfing/feedback cycles, the critical planning group 
(CPG) and board training workshops. Each component will be described 
in some detail. v 

I- 

^ a. Observation/Debrief ing-Planning/Feedback Cycles - The cycle, not 
too surprisingly, contained three parts. First , I plannecL-^ 
observe one board meeting a month, intervening only when/appro- 
priate and in a manner designed to help the board relectjon how 
it was operating and how it coul d improve its effect i veness. 
Second, shortly after each meeting, I would meet with members of 
the CPG, a group composed of the director, board chairperson and 
other board representatives, to debrief the meeting further and 
plan what might be done to improve future meetings. And third , I 
would then summarize my observations, critical information from 
the CPG's debrief, and recommendations for improved group effec- 
tiveness and feed It back to the board prior to the next meeting. 
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Five of these cycles were proposed as part of Phase II training 
activities. * 

b. The Critical Planning Group (CPG) - Although the CPG was briefly 
described in the previous discussion, Jt deserves further atten- 
tion* 

The CPG was an attempt on my part to build what is commonly 
referred to as the *inside/outside' team. The team, composed of 
inyself as the 'outside* consultant and the 'inside' policy board 
members, was to function i nterdependently on such tasks as: 

(1) assessing needs and problems, 

(2) identifying alternative ways to improve board effectiveness, 

(3) evaluating the success of improvement efforts, and 

(4) designing the board training workshops. 

It was n\y hope that in so doing, the likelihood of the board 
freely choosing and becoming committed to the goals and training 
activities would increase.. 

The CPG was also viewed by me as an opportunity to decrease the 
board's reliance on me, as the outside consultant/'expert , ' and 
thereby increase its confidence in Its own self-renewal capabil- 
ities, i.e., the board's abflity to regularly monitor and Improve 
its effectiveness. 

c. The Board Training Workshops - As originally proposed, two all- 
day board training workshops were envisioned as part of the • 
overall training program.. The first workshop was intended to 
help the board develop operational agreements, develop needed 

. polipy and increase their skills in consensus decision-making. 
The second workshdp was described as an opportunity for the board 
to focus on emerging issues, i.e., policy and process needs which 
became increasingly apparent to both the board members and n\yself 
X over the course of the training. 

ThI-Training Process: As It Actually Happened 

1- The Process Observation Role . I observed four, one less than the 
proposed five, meetings and within the week debriefed the meetings 
with the CPG. 

Although the original proposal specified process interventions on n\y 
part, in practice this was not the case. Ra'ther than intervening 
during the board meeting. I deferred sharing n\y observations and 
recommendations until the CPG meeting. The reason for this was 
threefold. First , direct interventions during the actual board 
meeting were generally unnecessary and would have only disrupted the 
flow of the meeting. Second , direct interventions on my part could 
have diluted the chairperson's and director's responsibility for 
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directing the meeting. And third , direct interventions might have 
preempted policy board members from making similar Interventions and 
reinforced the board's reliance on me as the 'outside' consultant for 
all process interventions. 

In retrospect, the process observation Vole, as actually performed 
seems preferable to the role as originally proposed. In addition to 
the reasons . del ineated above, B.E.S,T. Center Policy Board members, 
in my Judgment, possessed and demonstrated a higher degree of pro- 
ficiency in group process skills than is the case with most gover- 
nance bodies with which I have had experiences as a consultant. With 
another, less skilled board the direct intervention process consul- 
tant role might be more appropriate. 

The Critical Planning Group . "I met with the critical planning group 
on six occasions to debrief previous board meetings. 

In practice, the function of the CP6 seemed consistent with the 
proposed model. The group, composed of the director, chairperson and 
one to three other policy board members, met and generally followed a 
similar format. Although the debriefing format was never explicitly 
stated, or in fact agreed to, the usual process was to: 

Fi rst , identify what we wanted to accomplish with the CP6 
meeti ng and establish an agenda; 

Second , debrief the previous board meieting by sharing our 
observations about what seemed to go well and apparent problems 
during thejngfitlng;:^ 

Third , discuss alternative ways to counteract and/or avoid the 
probl ems; 

Fourth , select, when deemed appropriate, one or two of the 
alternatives for improving meeting effectiveness which would be 
applied at a subsequent board meeting; and 

Fi f th , identify one or two points, referred to as learning 
points which would be fed back to the board at the next meeting. 
The use of learning points will be explained in greater depth in 
a section of this documentation report which follows. 

While it is not feasible to describe the CPG's activities in detail, 
a brief documentation of one such CPG debriefing might prove in- 
sightful to the reader. During the second CPG meeting the following 
issues were discussed: 

a. CPG members indicated that the difficulty the board seemed to 
have in deciding an appropriate role for liaison members high- 
lighted the need for policy development and a clearer distinction 
between policy and administrative functions . 

b. The director solicited ideas about ways to improve board discus- 
sion on his proposal s/recommendations. 
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c. Tho problem of two members Interacting In a dysfunc tion;^] and" 
disruptive manner was discussed as well as Ideas for resolving 
the problem. ^ 

d. The chairperson asked group's assistance In finding ways to 
confront off-task behaviors In a constructive manner. 

e. The CPG members note that participation during the second meeting 
was significantly better than at the previous meeting, e,g,, more 
policy board members participated and fewer dominated. 

f . Members expressed a concern about th* apparent lack of humor and 
perceived formality which characterized the meeting and dhcussefl 
ways to balance the concerns of productivity and effi ciency with 
concerns for group climate/atmosphere . 

g. The need to more clearly differentiate the director 's and chalr- 
persons responsibility for dirprfinrj '--rt^ng w,i^ Hl-cu::cd. 

h. Members expressed concerns with the 'nit-picking' behaviors of 
some policy board members. I Introduced the Importance of 
dUagreement and suggested that the board. might consider develop- . 
ing operational agreements which would encourage and l6g1t1m1tilB 
disagreement. ? . 

1. The director and chairperson described the Initiation of a pre-"^ 
boad meeting planning session which they had judged to be s5c^^ 
cessful . ' -t, " . . l i 

J- '^^^ lack of ex plicit atire^ments atiouf dec^l slon^maklng- m(yde^> 
was apparent to CPp menters and seen aj^a major faqtor in^the' • • 

. board; s,. at ,t1ffj&s» cumbersome: way of ^achjeving 'closure on clec le- 
sion Items. ^ . 

In recsi^ CPG'meetlng^nt Is apparent.^ ^tileasf to me, that the group \» 
•1s *^y^^»9j1ess on^J^e for iny observation^ ayid re^c6rmienc!at1ons.\h^^' 
assumlE!d> grfcater rfespon|.i bl Ity^for QvalLat1|>^ and l^rpvlng the> '* 



board's ef f ectl ve^iess ,>nd h^-demons^rated'slgt^lf f^aStly^more . 

0/: analyzlffg group and Interpersonal process ^ 



sophisticated ways'. 
Issues aTfect>1ng,r^ 



'r\c L^!r^ ?ft^!u^^ ' ^^^^ the CPG-^cf^bneflngr^l -often '-^^ 

nshared witfi ^J^entljjQ poMa& board In the form.of 'learnlngV^ints/*- 
\The^e polqts^ere to help the bo^^rd^^cus brTHerta^n rele- 

o^"5^5°''*^^*^t ^ Rot"^^¥-^^^ ^''P"? 'interpersonal' processes. 
By dofn^so/ It wai hop^^^llj^ weuld^ngage. Increment ally. 



In theory buljdlnglalbo 
^•ng. Lean<fji^ poVnts 
^nt board eicpwpjfence i 
in thinking abolft. ,^n 

/ 

y 




h^tf accounts for effective, group' function^ * 
^ '-itroduc'ed-pnly after-tr^ecent anrf rele- 
as. a means^of assJ^tOig board members ! 
land/ understanding e^erlences'^v*. 
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Thus far, approximately twenty learni ng points have been shared with 
the group. The following nine are Included as examples: 

'a. SOLUTION VALENCE ; 

Solution valence Is the strong attracti on toward the first 
available solution which sounds reasonable. Effective groups 
resist the attraction of the first possible solution and generate 
other solutions before choosing. 

b. SOLUTION REQUIREMENTS : 

Effective groups first find out what are people's key require- 
ments for any Important decision or solution; then may delegate 
the drafting task to a smaller group. 

c. "WIN-WIN" RULES vs. "WIN-LOSE" RULES : 

Wherever possible, groups should avoid "either - or" solutions. 
Instead, the group alms toward solutions which more nearly meet 
the needs expressed by both sides. 

d. SOLUTION-SHAPING vs. PEOPLE-SHAPING : 

Effective groups focus on how we might change the proposed 
solution to achieve a person's support - rather than trying to 
pressure embers to "go along" or "agree." 

e. USING TIME LIMITS : 

A group agreement regarding time limits for agenda Items Is 
usually intended to help the group get their work done 1 n a 
timely fashion. The suggested time limits merely serve as 
'guesstimates' and should be treated as such, not as non- 
negotiable gi vens. 

While not ignoring suggested limits, an effective group tends 
to view them as rather 'supple' guidelines. The group's mem- 
bers understand that time limits will often be under- or over- 
estimated, and are quick to renegotiate them when needed. The 
timekeeper, as well as any other member , can 

(1) wait untir'a natural break in the flow of the discussion 
TnTremind the group about a time limit, e.g., "We have 
exceeded the 10 (pinutes we gave to this discussion. It is 
apparent to me that the discission is important to us and I 
suggest we extend the time limit for 10 more minutes," 

(2) anticipate that a time limit has been underestimated and 
take the initiative to get the group to renegotiate the 
limit, e.g., "Although we are only into our discussion of 
this item 15 minutes, it appears to me that the Oj^iginal 
allotment of 30 minutes will be Insufficient. Unless some 
others see it differently, I would suggest we be realistic 
and extend the limit to one hour,"^or 
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(3) use tho limits as a way to stimulate evalu ation of the 
group's effectiveness, e.g. , "TJe have "gone Beyond the 
suggested time for this item, are we satisfied with the pace 
of our discussion? If so, do we want to e^Oend the time? 
If not, how could we improve our discussion?" ,,,, or 
Wd^' have gone beyond the suggested time for this item. What 
accounts for this? 

Finally J when a group rather consistently underestimates time 
limits, then it might consider ' p a us i n g ' to ex am in e some of the 
possible reasons, e.g.» unreal fstic time 1 Imi ts, outcomes not 
specified/clear, dysfunctional group processes anchor inter- 
personal dynamics. 

f. MEMBERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES : 

Another characteristic of an effective group is that al 1 members , 
not only the chairperson, timekeeper or process obs^erver, assume 
the responsibility , at different times, for reminding the group 
about It's agreements and , when necessary, taking action to 
enforce those agreements . . 

g. COUNTERACTING DOMINATION : 

Effective groups tend to treat domination or low participation by 
its members as a group vs. an Individual problem . 

When, for examp^le, an individual(s) is dominating a discussion, 
members of the group wi 1 1 i ni 1 1 al ly vi ew such a symptom of a 
possible group problem rather than viewing it as that particular 
' person's problem. The group understands that domi nati^o^can 
happen when outcomes for a discussion have not been specified or 
clarified, an individual's contributions are ignored and not 
'captured,' or when techniques to improve participation have been 
Ignored. When domination occurs, the group attempts to discover 
possible reasons and takes steps to counteract, avoid and/or 
reduce domination, e.g., 

(1) specify outcomes for discussion a/id decision items, 

( 2 ) l et a person know she/he has been heard by emp 1 oy i ng pa ra- 
phrasing or some other way of acknowledgement, 

(3) 'capture' what has been -said on newsprint, blackboard, etc., 

(4 ) structure the group to improve participation by usi ng buzz 
groups, small groups, surveys, nominal grouping techniques, 
etc. , 

(5 ) don't assume... check it out wi th another person to f i nd 
out why they have been participating, or for that matter 
domi nating, 

(6) encourage the group to reg ul arly evaluate its effectiveness 
and discuss ways to improve, and 
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(7) confront tho person about his/her bohavlor . ..at tho break, 
^f tor tho nKjeting or during the mooting. 



confro 

i I ^ 
h. ORIENTING NEW MEMBERS ! 

— r~r^' 

When h nlBWimember(s) Is added to the group, It Is, for all prac* . 
t leal purposes, a new grou"p1 '' 

New member^ to any group usually grapple with such Issues as: 
Will J berlticluded In this group? Will n\y Ideas be valued? What 
amount of' influence will I have with this group? Will the ways 
this group^ operates be consistent v/tth my needs and values? 
etc. 

Effective groups recognize the concerns of new members and tend 
to ' meet the person halfway ' vs. demanding that she/he join the 
' group's terms' exclusively , I.e., the group takes the st eps 
needed to preshape how It operates to Incorporate the needs of the . 
new member . While the constant process of adapting to new 
members can be frustrating to 'established' group members. It Is 
essent1al,.^1f ;;new members are to become fully functioning and 
productlvenmembers. The observations and Ideas of a new member 
are listened -to and responded to nondefensi vely, the group's 
estabHsherf'ways of operating are considered negotiable and the 
group adjusts Ho accommodate the needs of tts new member. 
% 

1. THE INTERPERSONAL GAP : 

The Interpersonal gap, the discrepancy between what the person 
communicating Intended and how another person understands the 
communlcatlpn, can be bridged by 



BRIDGING THE INTERPERSONAL GAP 



AS A COMMUNICATOR 



don't assume that you have been 
understood; when 1t Is Important, 
check to see what people understood 
you to be saying 

when sharing your Ideas and/or feelings 
attempt to be specific, use concrete 
and recent examples to exemplify your 
point, and own your message by using 
"I statements" 

be assertive about cormiunl eating your 
needs and expectations; be explicit 
about your Intentions,. ..don't assume 
the other person will accurately 
Interpet Implied or Inferred messages 



AS A LISTENER 

don't assume that you understand; 
check out your understanding by 
paraphrasing when appropriate, 
sharing your Interpretation of 
what was said, or by describing 
the Impact of the other person s 
act1ons/behav1or on you 



don't assume that you understand 
a person's nonverbal behaviors 
either; describe what you see and 
check out your perception to 
discover how accurate your Inter- 
pretation of her/his nonverbal 
behavior was 
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' If you' find yourself iiwklng infer- 
uncos based on what a person did 
or said, it might prove helpful 
to chock thoin out with the person 
^ before assuii/1 ng^ that your infer- 
ences are ^urate 

when you find yourself ininiudiately 
disagreeing with what a person is ' 
sowing, make sure that you under- 
stand before you *leap' to 
Indicate your disagreement 

• ■ 

In a. number of cases, learning points have been reproduced in 
a form, e.g. tagboard, such that they call be used as visual 
reminders to board members about certain kojl group and/or inter- 
personal effectivenes behaviors. These rlproductions of the 
learning points are actually posted during bo\rd meetings so that 
they may be referred to when needed. \ 

The Board Training Workshops; Workshop iHl . The initial board 
training workshop, an all day and evening session, was held after 
one complete observation/debrlefi ng-planni ng/f eedback cycle was com- 
pleted. The general design for this Avorkshop was planned coopera- 
tively by n\yself and the CPG. I, however, took responsibility for 
finalizing the specific training design. 

,The workshop had two basic themes: becoming proactive versus reactive 
and being explicit versus implicit^ With reference to the first" 
theme, the workshop was designed to help board members (1) anticipate 
future policy needs, (2) forecast potential group and/or interper- 
sonal problems which might inhibit board^effectiveness, (3) take the 
initiative in planning how to address future policy needs, and (4) 
take the initiative in deciding htiw to either prevent or deal with 
anticipated group problems. Regarding the second major theme. I.e., 
being explicit versus implicit, the workshop was intended to assist 

^^he board in being explicit about what was expected of members and 
preferred operational procedures. 

Without going into considerabl eNetail regarding the specifics of the . 
workshop itself, let me descr1be\hat , in my judgment, were the two 
major accomplishments. \ 

The first major accomplishment way the development of a process for 
developing heeded policy . DurlJig the course of the day, board 
members successfully drafted and tentatively adopted policy In five 
areas, e.g., teacher center purpose, director responsibilities and 
needs assessment and evalution procedures.* While this was an Impor- 
tant accomplishment, in that it satisfied some immediate needs, 
perhaps more Important was that the board experienced a process for 
developing policy which they could, and in fact did, subsequently use 
to address emerging policy needs. That policy development, process 
Incorporated ten steps: 

(1) As a homework assignment, board members were asked to 
reflect back on previous meetings and Identify where stated 

-•Si' 
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policy would liavo provun hulpful. At ttio saiiio timo, thoy 
woru rtftkud to rtntlclimtu futuru flcjoiuld Itoius drul iduntify 
whnru stattid policy lUMjht provu usuful. 

(2) I suiiiiiuirlzud thu Individual work of each board imjinbors Into 
(I list of coiiiiiionly porcolvud policy needs. 



(3) At the workshop, the suiiiinarlzod list of policy needs was 
reviewed, additions wertj made atid the final list was prior- 
itized Into' areas requiring Inmiodlate action, areas where 
action was desired but could bo deferred until the need 
becuitiu iiioru iipparunt. 

(4) Four small Interest groups were foriiwd, each to work at 
drafting policy In one of' the top four priority areas. 

(6) After the small groups fornied, I Introduced the concept of 
solution requirenionts (see learning point J2). The large 
group then bral nstomied solution requirements for each of 
the four areas while each small group recorded the solution^ 
requirements relevant to their particular policy area. 

(6) I then reviewed the charge to the small groups. They were, 
to attempt to draft a policy statenient which Incorporated as 
inarw of the solution requi ren)ents as possible (preferably 



(7) Small groups then drafted each of their policy statements. " 

(8) Upon completion of the policy drafts, I reviewed a process 
with the full board which I thought would expedite the 
adoption process. I introduced the learning point on the 
win-win versus win-lose rule and solution versus people 
shaping (see learning points #3 and 4) and modelled how they 
might be used to help groups achieve consensus decisions 
and, thereby, avoid wirwlose struggles. 

(9) After reviewing the learning points, each small group 
reviewed Us proposed draft with the entire board, using the 
win-win rule and solution shaping techniques where appro- 
priate. The four proposed drafts were reviewed, in every 
case modified and tentatively adopted with a minimum amount 
of inefficiency and 'nit-picking.' 

(10) The tentatively approved policy statements were given to the 
director for minor editing, with the understanding that the 
policy board would review, and formally adopt the statements 
at the next regular board meeting. 

The second major accomplishment of the first board training workshop 
was the adoption of group agreements. Group agreements are explicit 
statement s .about what members expect of each other and their prefer- 
ences regarding board operational procedures. After reviewing the 
concept of group agreements with the board, we used a process similar 




to thrtt (lu^cribml for tho policy (lovuloiwnt activity to devolop th« 
followlno \irQU\) flgroumontHi 

1. A quorum roqulrud to conduct buslnoss shall consist of tiO porcunt of 
tho board inoiiiborahlp (<it lortst 9 iiiuiiibors) . 

2. noard nwiiibors who expect to bo absorit will notify the diroctor as 
soon as possible. 

3. If a board membor Is not In attendance (lato, ahsont. loavo early), 
It shall be his/her rosponslbl I Ity tO! 

a. Accept decisions niado by quorum 

b. Obtain infonnatlon ml ssed 

c. flavo their position represented by a present board member 

4. Board members will have no alternates. 

5. Cohsenus: 

a. Problem is presented to'tjroup 

b. Solution requirements^^e discussed 

c. Group attempts to ^dentify alternative solutions and find one 
that all can accept 

d. Group areas to vote if a consensus solution not possible 

e. Majority vote for decision constitutes 2/3 of voting members 

6. The critical planning group will establish time constraints for each 
item on the agenda. The group will designate a timekeeper who will 
be responsible for informing group of need to reach closure or extend 
time limits. 

7. Information items will be mailed to policy board members at the d?s- 
cretion of the director. Members have the Vesponsibility to contact 
the director if they have questions or concerns. Items for action 
will include a written description ofthe Item. 

8. Member^, including the chair, when they are concerned ' about how a 
meeti ng i s going, e.g. : 

a. off task behavior I 

b. members being "plopped" / 

c. put-downs ' 

d. individual domination 

e. individual Mocking, or 

f. nonsupportive behaviors, verbal or nonverbal 

will bring that concern to the attention of the group stating what 

behaviors might 'be helpful and will bring group back to task. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, board members evaluated the day's 
training activities and reported overall satisfaction with the 



outconiti^. S|)i)cl f )C(t I ty , iiiuinhura Indlcaludvpoitit ) vo Nul ) miH About 
I) Lho {jroiin* u [irmltitit tv liy, tlio mo with whltili tlu) tiroup 
ntordctiul. (;)) timir IncnMH^d kriowloduo (thout rtiid comfort with 
othora, (4) tho hoord's rthlllty to opDrato in rt consunsuH iiiodo And 
rtisolvM t|lf foroticus with "no bloytl «n thu f)por»" (L>) lurtrninu nuw 
(lUurrmt^vu ways to oporMtu, u,u.i tho iiao of solution rotiulrunwnts, 
(()) Iwrtrnlnu iirocussos which could facllltrttu ftituro niootlnos, and 
(/) uxm)rior)clnu a orocofis for policy dovolop(iu>r)t which could ho usod 
to doal with nflw policy noods <i5 thoy omoroo In tho futuro. 

l^l'!j*<^U'd iVtil^^ W(irksho|) Jfi!, A socond ttll day trrtlH" 

Incj siss Ion, hold" t(jr«u uionths aftur tho tnit lal hoard tralnlny 
workshof), focusud on now wtvys of manoolny cor)fllct, a need Idontlflod 
by tho CP(i, 

Tho f)rof)oso(i iloslyn for this sosston provtdod ttmo for tho board to 
work through two prosslruj and potor)t tally conflict laden issuos, 
I was to model a variety of conflict iiianayomont tochrHquos In 
'walking,' I.e., assisting, tho board through tho first issue. After 
completing work on the first issue, the board," with no assistance 
from nie, was ^o apply some of tho same conflict managemorjt strategies 
In working through the second Issue. / 

In practice, the pro[»osed design was not followed, llecause pf time 
constraints, the board was only able to complete work on the one 
issue witfi which I assisted them, ^ The consequences of this were 
twofold. While members reported general satisfaction with how the 
first conflict laden issue was resolved, members were neither clear 
about the processes I modeled nor n\y rationale for selecting and 
sequenc 1 ng those conf 1 1 ct managetnent processes. Board members and 
the director expressed frustration in that they were not confident 
that they could apply the processes in future conflict management 
s ituat 1 ons. , 

When one compares the two workshops, it Is apparent that while both 
were evaluated positively, the initial workshop was signif leant fy 
more successful in helping the B.E.S.T. Center Policy Board upgrade 
Its own skills and self-renewal capabilities. The 'later workshop 
Introduced processes and skills which, to a large extent, remained 
the 'prop*erty' of the consultant! 

The Training Process : Nex t Step s 

A continuation proposal, specifying training activities for Phase 
III, is presently in the process of bei ng. completed. The ingredients 
of this follow-up proposal are intended to further develop the 
board's self-renewal capab111ti.es. Specifically, I am proposing 
thrco primary training activities. First , a board retreat workshop, 
of approximatelV two-three days in length, would be held in late 
sunmer, prior to the beginning of the academic school year. The 
retreat would focus on (a) orienting new board members, (b) develop- 
ing policy to deal with identified emergent issues, (c) reviewing and 
modifying the board's group agreements, and (d) conducting general 
team building activities. 



|() ho »;iin!? Uttiiit with rim ovorrtll tH)<il of ^nlf-nnitiw.il, Uut nontlmM^ 
Hon |)ro|)o^<it itnoclMt^ tJuit. iho I'utrihtt, In to ho iioopur^ti i vuly 
nliiiiiuxl by tnys^lr rtoil hoaM iiimuhori. In i^ootrMnl, to th« two pruvloiiH 
board workahoiiu, It U ^iHJU«Ht'«td Uiflt tho rotro.it |»lann1ruj coimilttmj 
wwm thu iiMjor roiip(Miftll)l)Uy for tluJilgnlin) thtJ spuclfjcs of tho 
rutrurtt. In rtdillt^on, I m proponinu thrtt te<tchor contor st'dff m\ 
hoard inoinhurs iissmtio tho rnnpona Ihf I Ity for hnth cnnvnninu <^nd 
frtclHtatlnq tho majority nf rutruat actlvltlos. This would ho a 
algnlflrrtnt (l«p<trtiiro from past practlco^, My rolo would ho that of 
nioro j:lrt5HU; procoss connultatlon than It has houn In tho paiit. 

Soqond, thu propoHa-1 calln far a continuation of tfrn ohsorvatlon/ 
dohrlMf lnu-|Hannlnc)/foodbiick cyclos as provlnonly doner I hod. Pi vo 
such cyclos would ho scheduhul ovory othor iiK)nth, with thu first 
cyclu to follow tho rotruat. 

Itll'"d[. '1 final all day training works^H)(), ^omotlino lato In tho 
acaJonilc yuar, would fto dovotud to onwrglnu process, policy and group 
uffocti vonoss needs. As In tho caso of tho retreat, I arn proposing 
that, the center staff and hoard nwinhors assume the major planning, 
convening and facilitating responsibilities. 

TRAINING MlQilME S 

There exists, In Judgment, considerable evidence that the training 
program has been successful In accomplishing the goals as originally 
stated. 

GOAL H : Regardin g Self-Rencwal Capabilities 

The CPG's Increasingly sophisticated ability to monltop. 
and modify the board s meeting effectiveness, the board's 
unassisted use of the pol 1 cy devel opment process and the 
development and use of group agreements al 1 seem reasonable 
Indicators of the^board's Increased self-renewal capabilities. 

GOAL n : Regarding Decision-Making 

I woul d offer two 1 ndica tors that th Is goal Is being accom- 
pllshed. First, the board has In Its group agreements made a » 
comml tment to consensus declsl on-mak Ing as Its preferred 
decision-making mode. And second, the board has consistently 
demonstrated the ability to successfully employ the consensus 
model to make decisions. 

GOAL #3 : Regarding Proactive Approaches 

The process for ant icipat ing and draft 1 ng needed pol icy and 
the use of group agreements seem evidence enough that progress 
has been made toward this goal, 

C3 
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G0AL_#4: Regarding Conflict Management Strategies 

My concerns regarding the second board workshop not withstand- 
ing, in iny judgment there appears ample evidence that progress 
toward this goal has been made. As evidence I would suggest 
the board's use of consensus decision-making, the use of 
sol uti on requi rement s and solution shaping techniques and 
Integration of a variety of other learning points into board 
practice. 

GOAL Regarding a Qaul Itat Ively Improved Model for Board Operation 

The cumulative effect of the evidence cited for goals #1-4, 
seems to support the notion thatrthe B.E.S.T. Center Policy 
Board Is iravlng toward a qualitatively different and Improved 
model for how a board, representlrfg a variety of potentially 
conflicting constituency groups, might operate. 

M^P.^K^PAl[^^^ J^^^ T£ACH£R CENTER P OLICY BOARD TRAINING 

Based on my experiences with the B.E.S.T. Center Policy Board and other 
governing bodies, e.g.. school boards and state conril ss ions . some charac- 
teristics of successful training interventions seem to be emerging. 

Mrst, although it might go without saying, board trVining .shQuld. be 
^.^.[^°r.^d J: 0 f i t the perceiyed needs of each Individual bo^rd. .'The 
eventual success of any training effort depends, to a g rea t\ext ent" 6n' the 
client's ownership of the needs, problems, training goals \<id training 
activities. The goals for the training, the training model, the consul- 
tant's role(s) and the training methodologies must be selected to fit the 
characteristics of the client. 

Secoj^d, It seems that a 'meta-goal' for any board training program Is to 
Increase that board's self- renewal c apab ilities, i.e.. its ability to 
monitor and analyze Us own effectiveness and to take necessary correc- 
tive action to achieve needed improvements. AH training and/or consul- 
tat'ion activities should be evaluated as to the extent that they Increase 
the board's independence. The skills and processes introduced throughout 
the traimnq, which are initially the 'property' of the consultant, 
must become the ,,c 1 i ent ' s 'property' if the training Is to be judged 
successf u 1 . 

Third, any board training program should carefully consider how the 
insideyoutside' team is to be developed. The critical planning group, 
as used with the B.F.S.t. Center Policy Board, has proven an excellent 
vehicle for developing the board's ability to monitor and adjust its own 
e f f ec t 1 ve ness . 

Fourth, encouraging boards to both identify current group process and 
meeting effectiveness problems and forecast potential future problems, 
and f hen to develop explicU group agreements for handling such problems, 
has proven, in my experiences with governance bodies, to be an effective 
training strategy. In niy judgment. it should be considered as part of 
any hnard t ra ^ m n^ program, particularly as an early activity. 
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Fi nal 1y , Tet<;me conclude by offering a series of general recommendations 
for board training. What follows is not intended as a prescription for 
training. Rather, the recommendations are provided to assist those 
concerned with policy board training in identifying possible training 
foci for their own boards. The recommendations have been grouped into 
seven categories: communication skills, encouraging disagreement, 
integrative problem solving skills, decision making modes, strategies for 
depersonalizing problem solving, strategies for de-escalating conflict 
and dealing with multiple constituent groups. 

Recommendat i on #1 : Board members should be assisted in developing an 
using communication a nd attending skills as both a prevent at i ve and 
c onf 1 ic t management t ool . Spec i f ic ally , at tent ion to the foil owing 
skills is suggest ed 

1.1 Basic commumcdtion skills of pa ra ph ra s i ng, behavioral descrip- 
tions and perception cTeckiag as a means for bridging the 
i nterpersona 1 gap, 

1.? Skills of active or r eflec ti ve 1 jj^te/tui^ as a means for pro- 
moting accurate information exchanges , conmuni cat i ng concern for 
t h pr es ent er , and/or responding to others' expressions of 
anger , 

1.3 Sk'flls in attending "O.^^.^'^ba 1 1^ to presenters dS a means of 
connotinq interest, concern and encouragement. 

1.4 Skills in prov i d i ng fee dback in descriptive, noneva luati ve and 
nonjudgment aT ways as a means of achievi ng honest sel f-disclo- 
sures while minimizing possibilities for escalation of a 
conf 1 ict . 

1.5 Skills in cross,. Cultural comm un i cat 1 on as a means of transcend- 
ing Cultural, vaTue or life style differences, and avoiding 
communication behaviors which engender or escalate conflicts, 

1.^ ^!1^''L personaJ^izjnc[ knowled^e^ per cep t i ons and f eel i ngs 
through the use of ^1^ statements as a means of discouraging 
others' defensive or combative behaviors. 

Recommendation The board should develop skills in using strate- 

gies anJ processes which promote ope n communication flow and d is- 
agreement as a means of promot fng qual I'ty integrative proHTem soTvi ng 
activities and avoiding escalation tendencies. Specifically, the 
board should 

< . \ Develop <;kills information g^eneratint^ st/ate^ies, e.g., 
nominal qroup^ng, brainstorming, buzz sessions. Surveys. 

. Be encouraged to recoqrnze the value o^ disagreement in achiev- 
' nq qualify solutions d nd usp Strategies to counteract infonna- 
Monal censorship, e.q.. 



d . nom' nd ' '-)ri>ut' ' ng , 
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I b. legitimizdtion of the "devils advocate" role, 

c. analysis of proposed solutions in terms of both advantages 
and disadvantages, 

d* solution vs. people shaping techniques, i.e., modifying pro- 
/ posed solutions vs. pressuring dissentor(s) to conform* 

e. submitting tentative solutions to independent third party 
review and critique, and 

f. generation of multiple solution alternatives, 

?.3 Use conimunicdtton skills (see recommendation #1) to assure 
accurate understanding of others' ideas and minimize tendencies 
to distort or misinterpret communications, and 

«^.4 Develop skills in regularly assessing their meeting and* effec- 
tiveness as a means of identifying potential conflicts early and 
preventing possible escalation by taking corrective action. 

Re comme ndat ion ^3: As a means of counteracting the known liabilities 
of win-Tose problem solving approaches, it is recormiended that the 
board develop and regularly use skills in Integrative problem solv- 
ing. As examples, the board is encouraged to: 

3.1 Adopt and use a systematic problem solving strategy for dealing 
with all problem solving tasks, 

3.2 Adopt and use int egrative goals or the integrative vs. distribu- 
tive rule when problem solving. Specifically, integrative goals 
are goals w]MTff reflect the interests of ' al 1 the parties in 
conf 1 ict^^<^nd the integrative vs. distributive rule Is best 
described as a constant effort to seek integrative solutions 
which satisfy mutual needs as opposed to distributive solutions 
which satisfy one party's needs at the expenseof others; 

3.3 Adopt and regularly use solution vs. people shaping techniques . 
Specif.ical 1y, solution shaping Is an effort to 'shape' or modify 
the proj^osed sol ut ion to meet a person' s requi rements for an 
accept^tJle solution. When persons are in disagreement with a 
proDi>,#ed course of action, rather than attempting to pressure Or 
coe}/ce them into changing their position, every attempt is made 
to identify how the proposed course of action needs to be 
modified in order to satisfy their concerns, 

3.4 Develop skills in ident ifying points of commonality as con- 
trasted with points of disagreement, and 

3.5 Recognize the need for generating multiple alternatives when 
parties become "locked" into two competing alternatives. 
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Recommendation #4: Although traditionally boards have used a voting 
model Tor aecision making purposes, boards should be encouraged to 
expand their repertoire of decision making modalities and develop 
skills in consensus decision making as a means of counteracting known 
liabilities of voting models and capitalize on the assets of consen- 
sus models. 

Recommend ation #5.1 : Board members are encouraged to accept othe r's 
claim to the situation , i.e., her/his perception of the situation or 
problem, and view these as legitimate statements of the pther's 
^positions. Perceptions should be accepted as reality and a starting 
point for Integrative problem sol v1 ng. Blame placing, disputing, and 
other behaviors which serve to deny the other's claim, should be 
avoided. 

Rec^mmendatj^ Boards should be sensitized to the process of 

Ri!:so^l1|zdtion. r.e.. the tendency to personalize attaCkT; an^ 
assisted in developing alternative ways of reacting, for examnle 
reflective 1 istening. , ^ * 

^^9^!}!!}^^P^^^.2I}.Jh2' Boards are encouraged to employ techniques for 
depersonalizing problem-solving, e.g.. de-emphasizing status differ- 
ences, agreeing to provi s iona 1 /t empor ary solutions, shaping solutions 
versus people, and encouraging disagreement, 

Recqnime^ Boards should be sensitized to the symptoms of 

escalation (as previously described) and encouraged to employ strate- 
gies which can be useful in de-escalating conflict, e.g.. refraining 
from verbal or overt violence, di sc losing pi ans and intentions 
refraining from actions designed to humiliate, making visible sacri- 
fices, and attempting to achieve a high degree of empathy. 

Reconimenda^i^on Jf; Boards should be sensitized to the pressures of 
representatives and attempt to help such boundary persons cope with 
loss of status and rejection by their constituency because of compro- 
mise or concessions. 
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Zen and the Art of Teacher Center. Evaluation 
Fred A. Crowelt 
University of Oregon 

Something new has emerged on the educational scene and it is called a "teacher 
5f i; . .Something new has also emerged in educational evaluation and it 
IS called multiple perspectives evaluation." The purpose of this paper is to 
provide the reader with a means of linking the two innovations together. The 
vehicle for the linking task is provided by Michael Patton*s recent discussion 
/loTof P^'"^''el between t^fe Zen Koan and evaluating teacher centers. Patton 
Uy/y) gives the example from the writings of the Zen Master Hakuin (1686-1769) 
Of the riddle, what is the sound of one hand clapping?" Just as such riddles 
or puzzles were used to stimulate new modes of thinking in Zen students so 
evaluation according to Patton, should shake program staff out of routine ways 
or operating and perceiving the functions performed in a teacher center. 

I would like to build upon this theme by pointing out some distinctions be- 
tween single perspective evaluation" and "multiple perspectives evaluation" 
(Lrowell, Pi^ess). Two-hand clapping" suggests single perspective evalua- 
tion: anticipated traditional, and one step beyond ritualistic evaluation, 
one-hand clapping provides a different image, the unexpected, the fresh and 
unique perspective, and even perhaps, the Impossible. This latter imaqe is 
more appropriate for "multiple perspectives evaluation." 

Teacher Centers and Single Perspective Thinking 

A central concept behind the teacher center is that of "participative manage- 
ment. Teacher centers are managed b^' teachers for the benefit of teachers and 
ultimately for the benefit of students and a 1 1 T^ncerned with the Improvement 

I.K ?' Unfortunately participative management does not mesh too well 

VncMf A perspective thinking that tends to dominate both societal 

institutions and the professional evaluators who are often hired to evaluate 

teacher center effectiveness." 

What Is "single perspective thinking" and why is it Important for teacher 
center staff and participants to become aware of single p erspectlvism? The 

.° first part of the question concerns ■^assumptions." Natural 

scientists have provided us with extensive knowledge to use in controlling our 
environment by making certain assumptions about one, objective, knowable world. 
Social scientists, emulating the natural scTiTitists, have adopted their 
knowledge-generating assumptions about the one, objective and knowable social 
world. Evaluators, trained in the sci ent i f 1 EiTly respectable methods of social 
science are ^onstr ai ned to operate within the single perspective paradigm, much 
like Nasrud^n in the well-known suf i tale, 1 ook i ng for his lost key: 

t)n one occasion a neighbor found Nasrudin down on his knees 
under a street lamp looking for something, 

"What have you lost. Mulla?" 

"My key." said Nasrudin, 



After 4 few minutes* of searcfitn 
•'Where did ypu^dropMt^" • 



that darkNoasturd," 
"Then why, for^ 
"Because thpn 




gR, 1979, p 2^)1 



rigTe peripe'ctive approaches by de^f^tion assume there 1s only ..this^one 
objfecHW^et of states* of ^he woHd, I.e., only a shared Jmage, the^Mt 
foVfows thaKone can assess the ef#ecti veness of a teacher center in ^ icelat\dnr 
^9 I singla siet of shared goals. The ideal procedure for this type • of 'evaluar : 
tW u'deScrtlbed by Goodrich (1978, p 639) In her critique of s Ingl e' perspec- 
tive "oht^fvity": 

Ideal scientific procedure f or eva luators is as follows. 
From the directors and contracts of a program, we obtain a 
bounded set of clearly defined program goals. On the basis 
of that information, we list a bounded set of clearly 
defined research goals whose achievement will tell us 
whether the program goals have been reached. The research 
goals state explicitly the specific criteria that must be 
met for each program gdal to count as having been reached. 
Then, we devise a series of steps that will take us from 
beginning to end. Each step is designed to manage the 
outcome of the- previous step In such a way that at the 
completion of the last step, we will have produced the 
state of affairs necessary to demonstrate whether the 
program goals have been achieved. Thus, the outcome of 
each step and what must be done to produce it are decided 
ahead of time. 

What is wrong with this approach? Basclally it focuses the evaluation upon 
"program goals" with the assumption of a static, nonchanging program. The 
research perspective inhibits both program changes and modifications of program 
goals. The procedures constrain the set of questions so that only a small 
number of the total set of possible evaluation questions will be addressed. 
Only the shared image of the "universal client" is Important in single perspec- 
tive thinking and, 1 j ke Nasrudin, leads evaluators to using tools that can only 
be used where "there Is more light." As Marcia Guttentag (1977) pointed out in 
an Important contri but ion to the evaluation 1 iterature, we mst resist the 
force-fitting of problems to methods and search for evaluation tools that fit 
our problems. That search points in the direction of a new paradigm: "multi- 
ple perspectives evaluation." 

Teacher Centers and Multiple Perspectives Thinking 

The design and implementation of teacher center programs involves a number of 
participants; teachers, students, administrators, parents, board members, 
funding agency personnel, and consultants. Not ^11 of these participants share 
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XlT^^^^^^^ The co^lcentarity of perspectives is 

The individual in the Mandenka tribe goes through different 
phases of tasks and functions in the soecity: adolescents 
are assigned certain specific tasks, those between 30 and 35 
.are assigned administrative and caretaker functions of the 
Xri be. those who are older are given less demanding tasks 
etc. By gaing through these different phases, the Indivi- 
dual learns to see the same situation from different points 
Of view, and to understand individuals in different situa- 
tions. The individual becomes heterogeneous in himself, and 
becomes capable of poly-ocular vision. They are skeptical 
and Westernization mainly because the system of specializa- 
tion brought by the Westerners will lock each individual in 
one task, and he will become incaptable of seeing other 
^ persons points Of view. (Maruyama, 1978, p. 94) ^ 

ex^Vle^7s'^^t'r^ according to Maruyama's Mandenka 
example is U^^inAU±pa]. That is. the multiplicity of perspectives or 
dul s n rhlFY^ ' '^7^' individual. Tasks ^re distributed among indivi- 
duals so that, for example, teachers are able to view the process of teach no 
earning as an administrator views it. or as a parent v 1 eLs 1 1 and m^^^ 
importantly, as a student view it. ' ' '"^^^ 

hic^hn^np'^nf"^^'^^^^^^^^ °^ "multiple perspectives" is i nter- i nd 1 vidu al . The 
backbone of a single perspective thinking is "consensus nee there i s onlv 
one objective reality according to this way of thinking, we oK^st place a S 
value upon agre^nent between observers. Multiple perspective thinking on the 
other hand, places a high value on disagreement - tninKing. on the 

...American, who believe in the existence of one truth, will 
inevitably ask: if you have different views, which one is 
r ght? But consider the following: In the binocular 
vision !t is irrelevant to raise the qustion as to which 
eye is correct and which is wrong. Binocular vision works 
not because two eyes see different sides of the same object' 
but because the differential between the two images enables 
the brain to compute the invisible dimension. When there 
are different points of view. Americans tend to say "Let's 
ignore the parts on which we differ, and work on the parts 
on which we agree." Well, i f you reduce binocular vi sion to 
parts on which two eyes agree, what is left Is much less 
than the rrjonocu I ar vision. For the same reason. Insistence 
on the objective" parts on which everybody agrees is a 
tremendous impoverishment of our vision, even though many 
people would consider this as "scientific" thinking. 
(Maruyama. 19/8, p. 94) ^ 

^^^^ participants with divergent view should be encouraged to 
express those views. By the same token, evaluations of teacher centers should 
be responsive to the complementarity of these divergent perspectiveVby encou 
h™ h7 /'k VV'^'^ "participatory evaluation/' When evaluatfon funcUonS 
become distributed .monq program participants, their views cannot be i gnored i n 

e alua'tor" '''' ^^^^^^^ ^> ^^"^^^ per pec 1 e 
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If I were a TC director I would be somewhat intrigued by the ideas presented 
thus far, but I would want to know how a "multiple perspectives evaluation" 
approach would help me and program participants solve our problems more effec- 
tively than a "single perspective" approach. In other wax^ds, teacher center 
directors have a right to demand the best possible evaluatvian plan for their 
clients, given budgetary constraints. Obviously single perspective evaluators 
will argu6 that their plans are the best possible plans and tlheir arguments 
will be clothed with "scientiflij objectivity," "consensus," "hard data" and a 
determined effort to present th.e "facts" to appropriate decision-makers. If TC 
directors "buy-" these arguments they will be buying evalution products that 
very 1 ikely : 

1. are produced for the universal "client" (i.e., context-free), 

2. are produced at the expense of constraining or preventing program 
modifications (problems must be forced to fit methods), 

1. are highly reliable but of questionable validity (in the sense of user 
rel evance) , 

4 . a re produced solely to satis fy 1 ega 1 requ 1 rement s (i.e., ritualistic 
or token accountability). 

The distinctions and Issues raised in this paper provide TC directors with an 
alternative multiple perspectives evaluation^ If they should choose this 
alternative, they can expect the evaluations to be 

I. equally focused upon processes and T^roduct s, 

?. produced for multiple "clients" (both within and b"etween participants), 
3 . f ac 1 1 1 1 at i ve of program modi fications and center staff de vel opment ; 

4. tailored to the unique problems of each center as defined by the staff 
and participants at that center, 

5. a mixutre of ^^'^mic" and "etic" perspectives in designing and using 
evaluation inst rumen ts { t he i ns i der as opposed to outsi der vi ew- 
poi nt s) , 

6. a means of simultaneously providing both program evaluation and eval- 
uation Inservlce training for teachers, 

/. fair, just, and equitable (in the sense that each part of a system is 
effective under the conditions provided by the other parts and that 
the system is maximally effective when each part is maximally effec- 
tive cf. Churchman, 196?). 

Again, reaching over the above seven descriptors from the view of a TC direc- 
tor, I would be interested but concerii^ about potential costs and potential 
trainWig problems. The Involvement of teachers and parents as "participative 
evTluators" does have dn appeal but what about the additional costs asspciated 
with multiple evaluators and the time it takes to trai-n them, not to mention 
other procedural problems of training^ Admittedly this Is a tough question to 
handl e . espec 1 al 1 y gi ven the s i ng 1 e perspect i ve a ssumpt 1 ons that most of us 
z^rr^ around in our heads. When we talk about "costs" the concern is (or 
should be) about more than ju"it monetary expenditures. For example, what is 
the "cost" of training specialists (e.g.. "scientific evaluators") to solve 
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"our" problems when they are primarily inte)^ted 1h solving "their" orobletis 

'•••I've said you can actually see this fusion in skilled 
r,. ^f^^":" and machinists of a ceTtiln sort, and you can ee 

iLll^^ ^^^^ •••The material and the craftman-s 

cha a'e untrhi"''L^'' ' P^"^^"^!^" of smooth, even 
mate'r^lVs 'liV.""" ^"^^^"^ the 

thinn wl' ^^?,'"°'"e"^s of that sort when we're doing some- 

Qo ten f fT J T\ '° '^'^ we've 

gotten into an unfortunate separation of ttiose nwmgnts from 

^pn.;.t/ ";echan,c I'm talking about doesn't m*ake this 

separat on. One says of him that he is "interested" In what 

he doing that he's "involved" In his work. What produces 

h,s involvement ,s, at the cutting edge of consciousness 

an absence of any sense of separateness of subject and 



...So the thing to do when working on a motorcycle as in 
any other task, is to cultivate the peace of mind which does 
not separate one's self from one's surroundings. When that 

;i^75"ppl78"V90).' "^^"-''i 

evalultlnfl^Lu""/''""" '^^"^ interpreted as a system 

t e " nteres ed o^er.t/'^°\i' °' the separation of subject and object of 
Perfo.£ra'^fac r^t7i:; fun^t^^n 7nTan '^e^ic" fSon ^n^^e^r ^of^l^h^ 

d :;/hrmVin';^.o\^,r;f^r,^^^^ 
eS~Hwo. — !o :ir,v;^i-sXUua?i':n 

Rphi!w.?\.'!,"^^''- program at the New School for 

w!s hJ Education. University of North Dakota, 

was to be evaluated as part of a national Office of Educa- 
,e.?n pH^ ^" ^^9ued that the study, as 

Off TP V '° He talked the 

Office of Education people into allowing him to spend the 
new school s portion of the evaluation money on a study 
oca ly conducted. The subsequent evaluation was entirely 
staff designed and produced instruments and data that have 

n t ion al study produced large volumes of numbers (with 
blanks entered on the lines for North Dakota), and as far as 
1 can tell, was of no particular "se^ anyone (pp. 8-9 
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tools are tied to knowledge assumptions that too often fall to appreciate the 
complexity of the .system being evaTtilited: 

"all systems are infinitely complex: the illusion of 
. simplicity comes from focusing upon one or a few variables" 

..."In setting up a new system, tread softly. You may be 
disturbing another system that is actually working." (Gall, 
1978) 

Teacher centers are complex systems involving nultiple participant perspec- 
tives. Any evaluation approach which fails to provide an opportunity for these 
multiple perspectives to become involved in the identification of problems, 
design of instruments, and interpretation of data, cannot provide the variety 
and the equity necessary for a just and valid evaluation. 

Implications of a Multiple Perspectives Approach ^ 

Obviously the most important implication of adopting a multiple perspectives 
approach is that teachers, parents, administrators, and students will become 
involved in the evaluation process. Each participant has a unique image of 
the teacher center and its operations which differs from a shared image. By 
participating in evaluation activities on a continuous, day-by-day basis, each 
participant is able to engage in a dialectical interplay of images that is both 
intra-indi vidual as well as i nter- indi vidua 1 . The task of an evaluation 
consultant is to assist participants in designing procedures and instruments 
that allow the participants to articulate the differences between images and 
perceive their complementarity. It is a basic assumption of a multiple per- 
spectives approach that three perspectives is the minimum number possible to 
satisfy the logic of this approach. 

Why three? A more complete response to that question lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. Some examples » however, might be suggestive of the need for at 
least three different perspectives in any evaluation effort. Gregory Bateson 
(1979) supplies us with one such example in the form of the "moire' phenomenon : 

Three principles are illustrated by the moire* phenomena: 
first, any two patterns, may, if appropriate combined, 
generate a third. Second, any two of these patterns could 
serve as base for a description of the third. Third, the 
whole problem of defining what is meant by the word pattern 
can be approached through these phenomena, (p. BO) 

Extending the moire' example to multiple perspectives suggests that two per- 
spectives are necessary to generate information that is only i nterpretable in a 
third higher-order perspective. Another way of expressing the same image is 
Weinberg's (1975) statement that "any two points of view are complementary 
(p. 120). The .complementarity can only be appreciated, however, from the 
vantage point of a third perspective. 

A second argument for multiple perspectives 1^ supported by Ashby's (1963) law 
of requisite variety which, when translated (nto the present context, states 
that a teacher center's capacity to provide useful services to its users can- 
not exceed Us capacity to evaluate. If there are multiple perspectives 
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operating among the users which artf not represented in the evaluation design 
and acti vities then the teacher cenfeir evaluati on approach wi 1 1 lack the 
variety or complexity that is requisite for assisting center participants in 
^ identifying and solving their problems. 

requirement of three or more perspectives becomes more readily apparent in 
the way "clients" are identified. No matter who requests or contracts for 
evaluation, the real client becomes very visible in the evaluation design 
decisions. The no-change imposition of the research-oriented evaluator is a 
^ dead give away that the client is the universal audience. In contrast to this 
^ view of the client, a multiple perspective evaluator alwe^ys appFoaches-^-|irorL_^ 
^ blem within a context of multiple clients. These "clients" are not identified 
as individuals but as "perspectives." The minimum number of "clients," whether 
localized in a single individual or distributed among a number of individuals 
as stated before Is three . Forced to supply a label for each of these three 
"clients" we might Identify them as: (1) the participant-observer client, (2) 
the participant-designer client, and (3) partlcipant-evaluator client. 

A teacher, for example, has Information needs that can only be met through 
observation of the teaching-learning process Involving other teachers. The 
same teacher, as a participant-designer client, is a participant in the process 
requiring information as an instructional decision-maker. These two client- 
perspectives function to provide "etic" and "emic" images parallel to the 
monocular images of two eyes. The depth or stereoscopic vision is provided by 
the third client, the perpsective of the partlcipant-evaluator client In the 
teacher. This latter client functions to amplify the capacity of the teacher 
to manage an instruct ional system, e.g., by adding new dimensionality to the 
teacher's representation of the system. The partlcipant-evaluator client obeys 
the Socratic prescription: "Know thyself." Translated into multiple perspec- 
tive language, the prescription becomes: "Know thy multiple selves." 

When these three clients are distributed across teachers, students, administra- 
tors and parents as they are in a teacher center, the major problem of multiple 
' perspective evaluation becomes one of balance and equity, i.e., how do we 
evaluate a teacher center without sacrificing the needs of one (or two) of 
the three cl ients In fayor of the other one or two clients (either intra- 
Indivi dually or 1 nter- 1 ndi vidua 1 ly) ? Traditionally the partici pant-observer 
client (conceived as the universal audience) has been favored at the expense of 
the other two clients. Treating evaluation as research has unfortunate conse- 
quences as Cronbach (1977) pointed out in the initial newsletter of the Evalua- 
tion Research Society: 



Evaluation, in the most prestigious writings, is defined as 
scientific activity. The fashionable synecdoche has every- 
one referring to "evaluation research." This has unfortun- 
ate consequences, It leads us to ignore significant aspects 
of our job and to adopt fase criteria of excellence. 

...If evaluation is not primarily a scientific activity, 
what is it? It is first and foremost a political activity, 
a function performed within a social system (1977, p. 1).^ 



In our language of multiple "clients" the observer client 1s concerned about 
models and how the world works, while the designer client is concerned about 





policies and how to woric the world. The participant-evaluator client' is 
concerned about both in an effort to amplify the capacity to both represent 
and to use those representations as policymakers and program designers In the 
complex world of educational choices. 

To summarize the implicatiorts of a multiple perspectives evaluation approach we 
need only ask ourselves (as clients) a series of self-reflective questions In 
the spirit of Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance : Am I interested in^ 
what I am doing^ is the "material" right; Is there a balance between. knowlngT 
and doing, between modeling-building and policy-making, between the etic and 
the emic, between convergent and divergent thinking? If the answers to these 
questions are predominately negative, then one or more client-perspectives is 
being sacrificed in the name of "program evaluation," whether that evaluation 
takes place in a school, a classroom or in a teacher center. 

At this point, it might prove instructive to continue the dialogue between a 
multiple perspective evaluator (MPE) and a teacher center director (TCD) in the 
fol lowing manner: 

TCP : I am beginning to get some "feel" for the distinctions between 
sTngle and multiple perspectives evaluation approaches but there seems to 
be a major weakness in the latter approach. I am concerned about the 
evaluation of a teach&r center in relation to other teacher centers and 
that appears to be missing. 

MPE : Your concern is a legitimate one, and 1 believe some distinctions 
need to tft made explicit which until now have remained implicit in the 
treatment^ of multiple perspectives evaluation. For example, "intra- 
individual" and "inter-individual" can refer to centers as well as people . 
That is, we may have different clients in the same tenter as well as the 
same client in different centers. It depends upon the shared as opposed 
to unique problem representations. This provides an opportunity to stress 
the importance of an external evaluator which in much of t\e discussion 
thus far has been cast in a negative light. The external evaluator is 
able to facilitate the detection of shared representations as well as dif- 
ferences, to facilitate the generation of a third perspective, or, in some 
cases, to actually supply the third perspective which adds "depth" to the 
several monocular perspectives operating in two or more teacher centers. 

Perhaps an example would help clarify the image, fv^ Among the many possible types 
of teacher centers, Sharon Feiman (1977) has identified three as: the "behav- 
ioral Center," the "humanistic center," and the "developmental center." In 
terms of the di st inct ion made about three types of cl i ent s, the behavi oral 
center's etic style serves the observer client at the expense of the designer 
and evaluator clients. The humanistic center's emic style favors the designer 
client in each teacher's need for support and sharing of materials and ideas 
for immediate classroom use, at the expense of the other two clients. Finally, 
the developmental center's self-reflective style definitely focuses upon the 
evaluation client as teachers are assisted to reflect upon their processes 
and products over time. Each center functions on the order of a single 
perspective-client and yet each complements the other. An external evaluator 
supplying a third perspective is in a position to demonstrate this complementar- 
ity between^the centers and to stimulate inter-center activities that result in 
more just and "ecologically valid" evaluations. 
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TCO: Good, that helps, but how can I convince n\y staff, teachers, parents 
and funding agencies of the benefits of using a multiple perspective 
approach? 

MPE: That's a good question. Benefits, of course, are related to client- 
problem solvers. The difficulty, in accepting a multiple perspective 
evaluation approach lies In our- usual assumption of "problem commonality" 
and, therefore, a commonality of goals or benefits. For, exampl e, a 
research-oriented evaluation) that stresses fixed, nonchanging conditions 
for an evaluation design might produce benefits for the universal client, 
i.e., the scientific commum^t^. However, such static conditions would 
prevent benefits from accruing to teachers, students, f/arents, ^nd admin- 
istrators as- participant evaluators. Monocular vision results in "^'mono- 
^ cular benefits." The benefits of added "depth" dimensionality can only be 
produced by means of multiple ways of viewing the world. Both intra- 
center veiws and Inter-center views can contribute to the needed multi- 
plicity of perspectives. 

TCD: In other words, we should not all be engaged in an activity of 
» looking for a lost key where the most light Is shining. 



MPE: Exactly! Now you are beginning to think multiple . As the Zen 
master would say, you are closer to the truth that there is no one best 
way to attain enlightenment. 



I began this discussion of evaluating teacher centers with the example of the 
Zen Master Hakuin's riddle: "what Is the sound of one hand clapping?" Return- 
ing to that image after clarifying distinctions betwen single and multiple 
perspectives evaluation, we are In a better position to appreciate Its relev- 
ance to the latter approach to program evaluation. The Image suggests: (1) 
searching for alternatives (the usual assumptions and explanations do not 
work), and (2) doing the Impossible. The "impossible" may only seem impossi- 
ble, given certain assumptions. Given the assumption that there Is one, 
objective, completely knowable social reality. It is impossible to conduct 
multiple perspectives evaluation. Switching to an assumption of multiple 
social realities. It not only becomes possible U becomes essential to use a 
multiple perspectives approach. 

In the final analysis, teacher center directors will choose to evaluate their 
centers and programs with either "monocular vision" or "poly-ocular vision." 
The purpose of this paper is to provide them with a choice. We can expect the 
two sets of outcomes of such a choice to be very different: perhaps as differ- 
ent as the difference in the sounds of two hands clapping as opposed to one. 



Teacher Center Evaluation: Single or Multiple Approach ? 
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Introduction 

According to the federal regulations, state departments of education (SEAs) 

have three major responsibilities' in relation to the teacher centers program 
these are: • e - 

U to review, make comments, and approve local proposals and forward 
applications on to the coimiissioner -for approval; 

2- to provide technical assistance to each funded center; and 

. 3- to disseminate information derived from each center. 

In the Northwest plus.tep, there are five states: Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana- Each state has carried out its reponsiblllties in a manner- 
appropriate to its setting^and teacher center constituency. In some states the 
resp^sibility for carrying out these functions was assigned to the teacher 
edu^ionVcertification stm." In some SEAs it has been the grants management 
cJ? respcras^^):le for the teacher centers program. Also, some 

SEAs have been providing a^si^stance to planning grants while others have been 
serving a- single (S>^cayonaT.'center'. These variables- have a significant. Impact 
on the kind of /role-eacb* ha5>» assqmed In the teacher centers program;. 

In the^followlng two reports, 'Alf Lanjglahd and. Ray Talbert offer'a brief 
summary^ of » how the Washington and Oregon State Departments of Education'h'ave 
been carrying out their teacher center responsibilities. . ' , 
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The SEA has been 'supporti ve off/arfd involved in implementing the principles of 
teacher centers since the latfe }960s. The SEA has mandated that teachers be 
rtpres^nted.on State; -Ady1s6ry,Jppnihittees. on approval/accreditation visits 
; to.cfi^l-^eges/universitfes and, mst recently, that teachers cooperate with 
^. colleges/universities In-' the, (de^sign and development of teacher education 
$ PjOgranB. By State Board of^|ducation action, each regional service district 
i;,.has an.inservice advisx)^y conitlttee which includes three teachers, administra-- 
'inters, v^nd^t faculty. 

' ' ' ■ ' f .^■^>> • • • 

^'vJherefore, when ,the -opportunity for participating in the^ Federal Teachers 
' • Centers program be£anfe^,a - reajity in tbAhli9 77-78 school year, the SEA was 

meat effort^ ^^^^tSH^^^^ ^" ^^^^ ^^^^^ develop- 

- Responsibility for' s t a te ''a^Xtii st ra^M^^^l teacher centers program wasv 
" assigned to the^^' Profession^ mcati^^ of the SEA. This section is 

, ..accountable for :^prov|ng ,the>b^ programs 
' offered at all- ofd the. gQrleg^jyunii/^ in the state. ^ This includes pre- 

• service and cpnt|nWo9..cert:fficat.i6^*=prograTO^^ section has 

"'i'i^?"i^^^P°"^^^''-'4Sr"^?P^^^^^ (education Professions DevelopJnent Act), the 

^ Wultl-state Consc^iujTi.'X)to^^ Bas^ Teacher Education, the Teacher 

? Corps, the NCSIE(;(Nat'1^na*.^^ States on Inservice Education) and re- 

- lated-staff dftyej^j^fe^t^^fbrts? Kare recently, the section has been assigned 
ttie resROnslbtm^^^ir^^^^^^ all, S^A-,sp6nsored Inservice artivities/ 

. P'"°9i;?"^.L^?'^ f<>fv^f9.gnLt,Mi^^ ESEA-VB state plan for the' 

f coorxl1na|ion'Of^:R^^ pTogirSjns-; 

^■ The Wa^ii^-Woton-^iSEK^^^^ the staff, development opportun- 

. itief. of f,ts :i^ucato^^^ tFife teacher centers program an Integral 

. component; Of thesjB; 0pp9^^^^^^ it is making a concerted effort 

•ao *oor4ina|je tfie^^^f^^^^^^ staff development planning. 

'"^y ^6 summarized as three major functions: 
«w}&osa.l j?eview, assistance, and dissemination. 

. Prot>osa1 Rev1eW: V ?y^ ^ ' ' ' 

In-theVa.l;r of//i^^, the ,5£A info.rmed all locd educati;Jh agencies, regional 
inservice dtstrtct'S>^am|..iiMtnutions of higher education of ?t\e requirements and 
,applicattt)n pro6edur0$>|cr be followed for the teacher centersNorogram. The SEA 
,,cpQSuUed..w1tf].an^^-plrq^1ded technical assistance to a number of the applicants 
M^-i^^P^/ P'"ocess of formulating their proposals. Eleven applica- 
^.tpris (ten Lg^SL?:^nd one-IHE) were submitted to the SEA during 1977-78. 

The SEA, used the federal criteria to evaluate each of the eleven -proposal s. It 
did not develop additional criteria or adopt any state priorities which propo- 
sals should address. A subcommittee of readers from the Professional Education 



Advisory Committee, an SEA Standing Cornnittee, was convened to read an.-J- rate 
the proposals. The subcommittee included teachers, citizens, administrjaior?, 
and college/u^niverslty representatives. y ^ j-- 

All eleven proposals were approved by the readers and forwarded onti''j;pc^the ^^.^^^^^^^ 
National Teacher Centers office with the comments of the SEA. 9' ' ■ ; y ' ;^ 

'A 

In the summer of 1978 it was announced that three of the eleven proposals' Would 
be funded as planning grants for 1978-79; these were: (1) the Spokane Teacher 
Center; (2) the Cowlitz Teacher Center (Kelso and Longview School Districts); 
and (3) the Palouse Teacher Consortium (a cooperative of ojral school district^ 
in Whitm^h County). Thus, these three sites were given sfnall grants .to plan 
(during 1978-79) to establish operational centers in the fall of \37% 

Technical Assistance Activities \» 

• , 

Mn September 1978. the SEA called together representatives from the three 
centers for the first of a series of joint meetings, all supported by the SEA. 

During the planning ye^r (1978-79) each center conducted staff and student" 
needs assessments. As the {le gels data were tabulated, the StA Teacher Center 
liaison sought to link each^'cehter with a SEA consultant who .could provide tfhe 
appropriate technical assistance. One example was in the area of gifted 
education . (identified by two of the three centers); the ^EA Teacher, Center 
Jiaison contacted the SEA Gifted Staff who provided considerable direct assis- 
tance (i.e., workshops and materials) to each center. ^ " 

Following is a summary of the technical assistance activities carried out by 
the SEA to the three planning grants during 1978-79: 

_ . 

1. Netv^orking or cli^stering among the three planning grants;' three formal 
meetings (Septemlier. January, and May) were sponsored tijf -tti^fSEA; 

2. The SEA sponsored a teacher center seminar/orientation for SEA curri- 
'*culum and instruction staff; 

3. *"Trave], IjOdging,^ per diem and substitute teacher pajr costs were subsi- • 
*■ dized tQ send^feaxher center representatives to other operating / 

• teacher <£ishter&, 4"uch/,as in Vancouver, B.C., and Oakland, California; 
© T f . 6v, v.v^^- ■ ■ . ^„ 

4. Representatives were' also sent t'6 two of the Northwest Documentation 
Cluster meetings; 

5. " Printed materials/publications were re^dlarly f^ard to each local ^ 

teacher center coordinator, such as the NCSIE Newsletters and mater- 
ials prepared by the Far W^t Teacher Corps Network; 
' • 14 

f 6. The SEA Teacher Center ',^ison visited the local sites and att^^ed 
^' local policy board- me^^^*^^ ' 

Dissemination Activities 

In view of the fact that the three centers wefe planning grants during 1978-79, 
the amount of dissemination has been limited. The three projects anticipate 
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the need for a more significant amount of dlsseml nation In the spring of 1979- 
80, their first operational year. 

Examples of the kinds of dissemination activities undertaken or being con- 
sidered are: , 

1. Assistance with and/or linkage between each of the funded centers and 
' ^^(pe or more nonfunded centers; 

2. Publication of newsletters, brochures, and articles about the centers- 
and ' ^ 

3. Workshops and/or presentations to groups ^d professional organiza- 
tions by each center. 

Finally, the SEA is studying how the teacher center projects can better comple- 
ment overall state inservice planning. 

It is particularly Interested in the Institutionalization process, collabora- 
tion and coordination 'activities, inservice research and evaluation designs and 
effective dfssjemi nation. 
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■ • ' Talbert 

..This state enjoys a relatively '.High'. -Im among educational 

agencies, special Interest tjrpy|pji; >iinU:tH^^^^^ 

A task force representing these groups recently compTeted. a 'two-year study; of - -' 
the status of Inservlce education. Th^lhen drafted pplTcy statements regard-. 
Ing teacher education and staff development arVd suggested agency responslbl 1- / 
Itles and procedures for Implementation of these policies. Their suggestion?- 
were officially adopted by these organizations. Subsequently, an Interagency 
Council was- formed to coordinate the efforts of each agency. The council has 
( no statutory status. It Is- a collaborative effort. 

About the time of the formation of the Interagency Council, the Department of 
Education became part of a four-state . project to develop a state plan for the 
continuing professional development of educational personnel. The nature of 
this plan Has been shaped by the study cited above. The formation of the 
Interagency Council, the beginning of the four-state project and the funding of 
the state's one teacher centers program coincided. 

The TCf> state coordinator"' was asked to join the four-state project task force 
responsible fM drafting the state plan. This addition focused attention on 
thq jfoncepts which support the teacher centers program. As a result, these 
cpjieepts are an Integral part of the final plan, 

/This setting haS' been described to show that TCP came Into a receptive climate. 
^^.At l^ast', the notion of collaboration (so Important to a successful center) Is 
^seen as poss1b,le. 



^ J'he 1>rop^saLs 



(J^f^^^^c^'^^^^^catjon In this state is handled by a commission rather than by 
^^t^aregpn Department of Education, No department member has staff development 
In^iN^ce as an assignment. The administrative assistant In the Intergovern- 
nientanf:Blat1ons section noted In thg Federal Register that the Oregon Depart- 
ment ofj^ic^ion had a role Jn ^the TCP program: to review pfoposals. This 
was^4^0anuary 1978, Since experience In handling competetlve proposals was 
jd, a staff metrter from the ESEA, Title IV-C section was asked to develop 
-tne.#-oposal review process. 



Thb first step taken by the TCP state coordinator was to organize two groups to 
assist In the development of the review process. An SEA task force served to 
reafct^to the coortJijn^tor' s specifications for the review profcedufes. It was 
^decided that since tlie state had no policy regarding teacher centering, there 
should be;^nQ proposal evaluation criteria other than federal; all proposals 
.would be 1\!^rwarded for federal consideration; the purpose -of the review would 
lpro^^^}f\tr(>, be as competitive as possible; and the review panel 
^e^rt-F*^^ *.k« spirit" of the federal regulations governing composl- 

_jfVcations, ' and the outline of procedures to follow 
xternal Review Committee representing the organized 





ion, the Oregon School Boards ^Association, the Confederated Association 
.Administrators; and representatives gf the State System of >H^er 



ion.„ . , . J . 

jietin^of? the External Review Committee was interesting. Each of th^four , 
mcations for the review procedures was carefully considered. One'nfiember 
Sgbs^ed that it was a "cop-out" (typical)- for the SEA to suggest that' all 
Jfroposals be forwarded, regardless of quality. ; By the end of the day, the 
•Vorrmittee did agree that lackir^ a state position on centers and given that the 
federal revi ewers cou 1 d not con si der state rat i ngs , this judgment shoul d be 
made at the federal level and state reviewers could not prejudge- the federal 
reviewers- This was particularly true because the federal rating forms were 
not available and did not become ava'ilable until after the completion of the 
state review. ' 

Ei^ht proposals were received. The review panel met two days after the due 
date. Th^ wer^ allotted about the same period of time to review the proposals 
as planned Vor the federal reviewers. Th^ rated each olb the evaluation 
criteria and wrote cormients and suggestions. They also made suggestions 
regarding proposal format, readability, etc. These coirments were compiled and 
returned to the proposal writers. Each, then, had a^ut three weeks tO/make 
revisions. One school district chose to withdraw its'^proposal; another^ chose 
to make no revisions. The revised proposals were reviewed by the state coor-^ 
dinato'r^nd a rriember of the review panel. The state's comments which accom-* 
p'anied the proposal were based on the original comments made by the panel, 
taking into account the propos^ writer's revisions based on these comments. 

Proposal writers stated that the review panel's comments were particularly 
useful and that the review process? helped them make substantial improvements to 
. their original proposal, 

Assistance to. the Center ^ 

When word was received th^t a center had been funded, the coordinator drafted a 
budget for ^he state' s allocation of funds. The budget was based on the 
following specifications: 

^1. The ^tate coordinator would spend 0^1 PTE on coordination and techni- 
- J^"" assistance and di ssemi nation tasks. 

2. The state allocation should support the regional documentation effort. 

3. The balance should be used to provide such technical assistance and 
dissemination functions as mutually agreed to by the funded center and 
the Department. 

The budget' was accepted by the Department and it was stipulated that all 
expenditures h^d to be autjriQri ze<J the coordinator. 1 

As soon as the center's *^di rector was appointed (November), the coordinator 
initiated a meeting at which"^e' state's budget was discussed. Mt was agreed 
that all requests for technical assistance would be initiated by the center's 
policy board and that appropriate dissemili#lon activfties would be agreed to 
by the'center's director and the state coo^inator.^ ^ 
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JorinHH"". m "o^cll natof e^abllshed a^procedure for working together 

cZl: J "ff scheduled, aniJ' the. centeV supplied the coordlnato?^^ th ^ 

oomplete-flle of all Important; cenjer' documents and publ Icatlons. 

The coordinator responds to requests for technical assistance In three ways: 

^- ^ ,^!:h°"/JVL'"P^^^l'] ' i "distance . This Is usually In technical areas 
IrSStl^^^ Identification of sources 

^ 3- fsSyWnHfer^"'" "'^^"^ of technical assistance directly arranged _ 

^""^^r^ that, this collaborative arrangment Is the best way for the 
center ^ assistance that Is respoas1've\o needs Identified by the 
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CONCLUSION 



This has been a year of learning. ,It 'has been a year of planning, norm- 
setting, organizing, and of simply getting the word out that teacher centers 
exist. The building of the superstructure for effective inservice has begun. 
Yet the dominant theme for the year has been that of discoveiry— the discovery 
of the complexity of our endeavor and the amount of sweat required even for the 
smallest of details. We believe thi^ to have been a successful first year, 
which, while endowed with frustration, has been richer' in rewards. In this 
regard we believe it a modest claim that the Northwest Cluster has discovered 
Its own passage to the "new worlf^" of inservice and has help^ed fulfill the 
manifest destiny of the professional izati on of the tfeacher center movement. 





